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Most horseshoeing here today is ojsaddlehorses. Mr. & Mrs. Rcad Perkitis were filmed by Hatison Carroll at their Huntington Farm in South Strafford. 















The Art of the Farrier, 

today practiced on a traveling basis, 
is the skilled profession of 
this young Vermont craftsman 
by William E. Osgood 
Photographs by Edward P. Lincoln 


T he ancient craft of farriery is thriv- 
ing again in Vermont, practiced es- 
sentially as it was when iron shoes were 
first nailed to horses’ hooves, in the 4th 
or 5th Century. 

What accounts for the increased de- 
mand here for skilled farriers is the large 
number of horses now kept for riding 
purposes. The Vermont Department of 
Agriculture estimates there may be as 
many as 18,000 horses in the State now, 
of which only five or ten per cent are 
draft animals. 


A farrier is a blacksmith who spends 
most of his time shoeing horses. He is a 
specialist in trimming the horses’ hooves 
and in shaping iron shoes to fit. He also 
has to be knowledgeable about horses’ 
various gaits, so that he can apply weights 
to the shoes to correct deficiencies in a 
particular horse’s way of going. 

The smith was perhaps that most im- 
portant craftsman in any Vermont vil- 
lage in the settlement days. Working in 
iron and then Steel he produced all sorts 
of tools and implements. A good deal of 



time went into fixing shoes to beasts of 
burden, mainly oxen at first and then 
mainly horses. Finally in the 1920’s and 
’30’s the draft horse madę way for the 
tractor, in Vermont as elsewhere. 

Twenty-year-old George Brigham of 
Cuttingsville is an enthusiastic example 



George Brigham, arriuing at a client s barn, sets up on the tailgate oj his truck the equipment ofhis traoeling blacksmith shop 
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of the new Vermont farrier. The dif- 
ference in the craft is that in the old days 
owners brought their horses to the smithy 
to be shod. Now George and his col- 
leagues bring the smithy to the horses — 
usually in a pick-up truck. 

Ali the tools and eąuipment necessary 
for applying shoes to horses’ hooves are 
carried in this self-contained workshop, 
and a farrier from Colonial days would 
immediately recognize everything, except 
for the gas welding tanks and torch. 

George is a native Vermonter, brought 
up in the country in a family always fond 
of animals, particularly horses. He took 
every opportunity to find out how horses 
are shod, and by the time he was fifteen 
he was able to do a complete shoeing job 
himself. 

Gradually he gathered together a com¬ 
plete kit of blacksmithing tools, though 
at first he had to improvise for the morę 
expensive items. When he didn’t have an 
anvil, for instance, he madę do with a 
section of trolley raił nailed to a błock of 
elm. Today his kit is complete. 

By telephone calls that come to Cut- 
tingsville from many parts of the State, 
George sets up a Schedule of appoint- 


ments to visit the various stables on a reg- 
ular routine, a practice followed by most 
Vermont farriers today, although large 
stables and racetracks often have their 
own resident farriers. As do other itin- 
erants in this craft, George may do orna- 
mental ironwork or welding in the winter 
and other slow periods. 

One of George’s mentors, Herb Neill 
of Plainfield, ran a smithy there for about 



Shoe is set to heat on the portable forge. Below, 
in under-horse view, the horse’s hoof is trimmed. 


a decade, until the late Thirties. He in 
turn learned the craft from a blacksmith 
in Waitsfield. 

In those days winter was a busy time 
for the farrier, keeping teams sharp-shod 
for travel over ice and snów. Herb re- 
calls one exhausting day when he shod 
nineteen horses. 

Much of this work, he reports, was in 
fixing duli shoes, which in winter were an 
invitation to disaster to a team. One rem- 
edy was to remove the shoes and sharpen 
the caulks. Another was to put on special 
shoes which had holes where morę caulks 
could be attached, sometimes by driving 
or screwing them in. Nowadays farriers 
weld a short piece of mild Steel and “Bor- 
ium rod,” onto the horses’ summer shoes. 

The number of farriers today hardly 
suffices to keep the increasing number of 
pleasure horses shod. The old-time smiths 
drifted into other lines of work when the 
horse appeared gone for good. The Mc- 
Leods in Barre, for example, went into 
truck and auto spring repair work and 
the like. 

But a new breed of farriers like George 
Brigham has taken up the old craft firmly 
again in the Green Mountains. 
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Celebrated Munsey Tour naturally checked in at the Pauilion on its run August 22, 1910 from Bethlehem, N.H. Auto paradę and gala dinner followed. 


Somehow weathering years 
of indecision and hot dehate, now 

The Pavilion Liyes Again 

by Walter P. Hubbard 
Photographs by Joseph R. Noonan 


V ermonters discovered last year that 
compromise may be the best way to 
reconcile the frequent conflicts which 
erupt between preservationists and those 
who want to keep in step with change. 

The story centers upon the Pavilion 
Hotel — an 1876 building whose pur- 
chase by the State in 1965 launched a 
four-year battle over what to do about it. 

The Pavilion affair pitted preservation- 
ists (mostly legislators and citizens with 
sentimental attachments to the old hotel), 
against those who wanted to tear it down 
in the name of morę office space and tax 
savings. 

Preservationists held that the building 
should be saved at all costs. The pragma- 
tists demanded it be demolished in the 
name of practicality. 


But looking at the Pavilion today, both 
parties seem to have had their cake, for 
the Pavilion was torn down and a fac- 
simile was built in its place. Now the 
preservationists can regard an example of 
1876 architecture. The pragmatists have 
modern office space inside. 

But, as with all compromises, one could 
say that everybody was dissatisfied, too. 
Preservationists don’t have the real Pa- 
vilion they fought so furiously to keep. 
And the others still see a Pavilion on the 
State House green. It all depends on the 
view. 

Standing on the same site as the present 
and newly-minted Pavilion, give or take a 
few feet, the original building was neither 
called the “Pavilion” nor did it have the 
familiar Yictorian architecture. 


Davis Tavern, as it was named, opened 
for business in 1808, along with the new- 
ly-constructed and nearby State House. 
Owner Thomas Davis understood the 
needs of the newly arrived legislatures, 
and he madę it a congenial place to eat 
and drink. The building was of Early 
American style, its three floors graced by 
a spiral staircase, the walls embellished 
with frescoes. 

Between 1827 and 29 Mahlon Cottrill 
took over as proprietor, and he added 
piazzas, a cupola and a ballroom inside. 
The tavern’s name was changed by Cot¬ 
trill to the Pavilion, by definition an orna- 
mental building. 

But by 1875 another owner, Theron 
Bailey, found the hotel outdated to the 
tastes of travelers. He had it razed. 
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On the same site Bailey then construct- 
ed the second — the famous — Pavilion 
Hotel. It was in Victorian or Second Em¬ 
pire style with mansard roof and two- 
storied white porches. The elegance of 
sixteen-foot high ceilings, marble floors, 
speaking tubes in every room and bath- 
rooms on every floor, were advertised in 
the Boston and New York newspapers. 

Proprietor Bailey constructed a car- 
riage road nearly to the summit of nearby 
Mt. Hunger to regale his guests with 
panoramie views of Vermont. There were 
railroad excursions to Saratoga and the 
White Mountains. Teas and concerts were 
held on the broad porches. Fashionable 
ballroom dances with imported orchestras 
assisted in attracting vacationers. 

Over the years, time took its toll. Most 
severe was the 1927 Flood which sub- 
merged the lower level and first floor with 
brown, swirling waters, confining guests 
to the floors above. The last guests to 
check in at the Pavilion during that ca- 
tastrophe did so by rowboat. 

By the end of World War II new travel 
habits had developed. Motels met the ap- 
proval of visitors, who seemed little con- 
cerned with the style of a Victorian hotel. 

In 1965 service at the Pavilion was 
discontinued and the owner placed the 
building up for sale. The old furniture, 
fixtures and mementoes were eagerly 
snapped up at a public auction. Then the 
State of Vermont purchased the Pavilion 
for $148,000. 

While there was consensus on the pur- 
chase, it was quickly established that 
agreement ended there. The opposing 
parties came together on one point: that 
the State needed added Office space. Oth- 
erwise they remained poles apart. 

Architect Robert Burley incorporated 
the newly-acquired Pavilion in his Capital 
Quadrangle Plan for the State. He recom- 
mended: “preserving the exterior brick 
shell . . . while gutting the interiors; they 
could be replaced by a system of con- 
crete floorings tied to the brick walls, cre- 
ating 60,000 feet of flexible Office space 
for a growing Vermont government.” 

Retention of the brick facade, accord- 
ing to Burley, would act as a visual delini- 
ation between the Capital complex and 
the Montpelier business district. Further, 
he felt that: Victorian buildings “were a 
major architectural expression in this part 
of the State.” On the other hand, the op- 
position envisioned demolition of the 
Pavilion and construction of a building 
with morę contemporary qualities. 

Time-lapse camera records hotel’s demolition 
late in 1969. Rebuilding began early in 1970. 

















* 






While architects planned for the build- 
ing’s utilization, the legislature mulled 
the costs and alternatives — whether 
$500,000 could be saved by restoring the 
Pavilion, and whether, restored, it would 
require morę maintenance costs annually. 

The Legislature authorized $20,000 to 
determine whether Burley’s restoration 
plan was feasible. But the favorable re¬ 
port which resulted, still failed to keep 
many from balking. 

Tension built up. The “Perils of the 
Pavilion” became a month-to-month 
struggle, with ample publicity. Architec- 
ture columnist for the New York Times , 
wrote of it: “Orneriness is a great New 
England trait, but so is a kind of civilized, 
stubborn, maverick vision, and one can 
only hope that the latter wins out.” 

Then, in May of 1968, the National 
Park Service designated the Pavilion as 
an “Historie American Building.” This 
kudos came on the eve of a special legis- 
lative session which would reconsider the 
bill to demolish the building. It prompted 
Governor Philip Hoff to set up a com- 
mittee to restudy the proposal. But later 
that month the demolition advocates were 
strengthened when the city of Montpelier 
declared the Historie American Building 
a “fire hazard!” Meanwhile those support- 
ing the Pavilion had organized them- 
selves as The Friends of the Pavilion. 

By this time the Pavilion controversy 
was a cliffhanger. On February 7th of 
1969 the Vermont House voted 100 to 
40 to demolish the building. One month 
later, however, the Senate voted 17 to 13 
to postpone the previous vote. Mean- 
while advocates of demolition like Sena¬ 
tor Olin Gay argued that the old Pavilion 
could be madę only 72 per cent efficient. 
He recalled, also, his stays in the Pavilion 
when he was forced to bring along a kit of 
tools to his room to keep the radiator 
from freezing. 

In the waning moments of the 1969 
session the Legislature agreed again to 
try to reach a decision. A special Pavilion 
Committee was established to find a party 
interested in buying this 93-year old, de- 
teriorating Victorian hotel, then to nego- 
tiate a lease-back arrangement with the 
State. The penalty, if they failed to find 
a taker by September 1? The Pavilion 
would be demolished. Amen. 

The months dragged by. Now, after 
three-and-a-half years of Legislative has- 
sles, nine days remained to the deadline. 

Then, in the nick of time, the Pizzagalli 
Construction Company, a rising South 
Burlington firm, madę a proposal which 
from the outset seemed to be the long- 
sought solution. 






















At Jirst the new Paoilion looked suspiciously modern. The interior is, save for old entrance and lobby. 
But when near completion, right, early this year, the outside was virtually identical to the old. 


It was Pizzagalli’s intent to buy and 
demolish the Pavilion and to reconstruct, 
with as many original materials as salvage- 
able, another Pavilion in replica form. 
The new Pavilion then would be leased 
back to the State. 

The State had the option to buy it on 
July 1, 1970. On August 29th a contract 
between the State and the Pizzagalli 
Construction Company was signed. For 
$2,487,300 the compromise had been 
provided. 

The reactions? From demolitionist 
Luther Hackett, a prominent legislator: 
“This may be the compromise weTe look- 
ing for. WeTe getting Iow cost office 
space; it meets the approval of the preser- 
vationists; it saves time, and is a highly 
desireable solution to the space problem.” 

From the Friends of the Pavilion’s Tom 
Conlon: “I suppose from a preservationist 
point of view we received three-quarters 
of a loaf. But nobody can argue with the 
idea of a replica based on a savings of 
$500,000.” 
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Wrote Columnist Huxtable: “If you 
want to keep a landmark building, you 
can save $250,000 to $500,000 by tearing 
it down and building an exact copy. . . . 
If it’s good enough for Williamsburg, it 
is good enough for Montpelier. But 
where’s the integrity?” 

Work began immediately. Architect 
Robert Burley and his associates recorded 
every detail of the building — measuring, 
photographing and blueprinting — to 
capture what would be temporarily lost. 

Through December of 1969 the wreck- 
ing bali and the power shovels ate away 
at the facade of the Pavilion. The specta- 
cle of its demolition and eventual recon- 
struction was captured by a time-lapse 
sequence camera strategically placed 
across the Street. 

For only a short period the camera re¬ 
corded a hole in the ground. And then 
quickly the Pizzagalli Company began 
pouring footings and foundations, erect- 
ing girders, bringing in men and equip- 


ment. The third Pavilion rosę in the 
spring of 1970. 

The elegant Victorian Lounge, with its 
black and white marble floors, stenciled 
ceiling, wrought iron columns and fash- 
ionable wainscoating was restored, as was 
the front lobby. The remainder of the 
first floor now will serve the needs of the 
Vermont Historical Society. The newly 
constructed museum and reference li- 
brary have given the historie building a 
purposeful home. The top four floors are 
modern offices for State departments. 
The basement, once pantries, storage and 
heating areas, now houses a 191-seat 
auditorium. 

The new Pavilion is a compromise, in 
that it contains vestiges of the original 
hopes of both sides. But largely it repre- 
sents a third alternative which perhaps 
had never been considered. It was Pizza¬ 
galli who orchestrated this alternative and 
who directly can be given the credit for 
reaching the best possible solution tor 
the Pavilion. c O° 


Remarkable by any standcirds bas been 
the me teorie growth of the Vermont 
construction firm which envisioned and 
carried out the Pavilion solution. 

Native Vermonters aII, three young 
brothers, took over the smali cast-stone 
manufacturing firm that their father had 
started in 1959, and they were off and 
running in 1962. 

Specializing in large building construc¬ 
tion, the firm leaped in gross sales from 
$25,000 in 1958 to $15 million last year. 
Their contracts have rested as much on 
innovative approaches to construction 
methods and scheduling as on their repu- 
tation for fine work. lllustrative is their 
use of laser beams for fast and pin point 
accuracy in pipę laying, first in 1969 and 
then in a large wat er pollution eon troi 
project in the Virgin lslands. 

By last year Pizzagalli stood 23d in size 
among New England eon trać tors and sec- 
ond in northern New England. Observers 
and admirers of this fine company don*t 
expect them to stop there. 
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The Ed LarKin Contra Dancers 

continue to perform, unchanged, afestiue 
Vermont country art oj a 
century and morę ago. 

Photographs and story by Stephen T. Whitney 


W e have grown quite accustomed to 
— and rather enjoy — what others 
consider to be the typical Vermont ways. 
We are told that they have long been 
shaped by the uncompromising contours 
of the countryside, seasoned by summers 
too short to be practical and winters that 
arrive a month early and lie on the land 
past the vernal equinox. Generations of 
Vermonters have been limned as sparse 
living and especially provident of time 
spent on humor, advice and pleasure. 

In keeping with the image, one would 
expect Vermont musie to be the soul- 
straightening variety found in the hymnal. 


It is not. The musie that echoes about the 
Vermont hills is the gay and light-hearted 
lilt of the fiddle played for dancing. 

Musie came to these hills a long time 
ago, when pleasure was a homespun af- 
fair. Before the days of church suppers 
and socials at the Grange Hall, friends 
and neighbors would gather about the 
hearth and table in festive spirits. There 
was food. There was conversation. There 
was musie. There was dancing. It was a 
Kitchen Junket. 


The dances these early Vermonters en- 
joyed had been brought by the first genera¬ 
tions from England. Earlier, the French 
had borrowed the English Country Dance 
and corrupted its name to “contredanse.” 
In Vermont this name became Contra 
Dance. 

The local corruption was appropriate, 
for the Contra Dance has been known to 
some as the Linę or String Dance — from 
the two parallel lines formed by the 
dancers with partners facing each other 
— or “contra.” 

What suited the Contra Dance to the 
Kitchen Junket was the unhurried routine 



Each set of partners follows the fgures of the dance. They memorize the sequence offigur es. 
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The Ed Larkin Contra Dancers shown here at East Bethel, will perfortn at Tunbridge Fair. 
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Ali the tnembers live in the ualley, 
haue danced together for years. 


of both. Unlike the Round Dance or the 
Square Dance, in which the changes are 
ccillecl somewhat freely, each tune played 
for Contra Dancing has its own set of 
changes. With eight couples dancing to¬ 
gether, the head couple works its way 
down the linę, completing the fuli measure 
of changes with each set of partners. It is 
little wonder that each dance requires a 
half hour of its own. 

With food and dancing in abundance, 
the Kitchen Junket was not just an eve- 
ning affair. It lasted through the night and 
often, with a break for chores at sunrise, 
through the day and into the second night. 

Like other Vermont traditions, the sim- 
ple pleasures of the Kitchen Junket and 
Contra Dance fell from favor, perhaps to 
be lost forever had it not been for Ed 
Larkin. 

Larkin was a Chelsea farmer and saw- 
yer. In the valley of the First Branch he 
was known best as a fiddler and prompter. 
In Contra Dancing there is no caller. The 


dancers rely on memory to perform each 
change correctly. If memory lags, it is up 
to the prompter to restore proper order. 

In his early years Ed Larkin often was 
asked two or three nights a week to fiddle 
for dancing. These were as long for the 
fiddler as the dancers, and usually the 
morning Iighted his dooryard as Larkin 
returned from fiddling. 

Before long Larkin had company on 
the long nights of musie. Neighbors on 
their way to their barns in the soft morn¬ 
ing light became used to seeing the Lar- 
kins — father and daughter — driving up 
the road to their hillside farm. The elder 
Larkin, bundled against the chill of dawn, 
sat upright, asleep. Beside him was the 
little form of his bright-eyed daughter, the 
reins held surely in her smali hands. 

By the time Gertrudę Larkin had grown 
to womanhood, her father spent most of 
his nights at home. Vermonters were not 
dancing as they had before. Then Ed Lar¬ 
kin did something about it. 

In the early 1930’s he brought old 
friends and neighbors together — before 
Contra Dancing would be entirely for- 
gotten. Under his guidance the whisper 
of leather on soft pine floors again matched 


Costumes of a century ago add to 
the authenticity of the dances. 


the lively rhythms with the all-but-for- 
gotten names: Hull’s Victory, Chorus Jig, 
Lady-of-the-Lake, Honest John, Boston 
Fancy, Petronella, Money Musk, and 
many others. 

The Kitchen Junkets Ed Larkin could 
not bring back. In their place the Contra 
Dancers found pleasure in entertaining 
others. Thirty years after he had brought 
the group together, it was asked to dance 
at the New York World’s Fair. 

It was not their first World’s Fair or 
their last. Close to home they had danced 
many times at Vermont’s own “World’s 
Fair.” For many autumns they have been 
a feature attraction at the Tunbridge Fair. 

The musie and the dances are the same 
today as they always have been. It is not 
surprising. It was the hills of Chelsea and 
Tunbridge that echoed first to the musie 
of Ed Larkin’s fiddle. Although it has not 
played to the hills for many years, the old 
musie is heard still in the valleys that lie 
below. oQo 
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The charming, stylized contra figures are danced simultaneously by several sets ojdancers. 
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So accustomed are we 
to the slow and 
measured progress of 
the seasons, that the 


Sudden Burst of Fali 


comes upon us almost 
like a miracle. 

The lush green wali 
of Summer we find 
one cool September 
morning, now is 
pierced by accents 
of flame. Now, almost 
before we sense it, 
the season starts a 
quickened pacetoward 
Autumn. Morę of the 
green world each day 
by magie has been 
transmogrified to 
gold and crimson. 

Oh, if only we could 
hołd and savor this 
incandescent beauty. 


This brief scene was 
photographed last Fali 
by Sonja Bullaty and 
Angelo Lomeo along 
an old road near their 
Mt. Holly home. 
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From Summer’s calm 
green to the glory of 
AutumrTs brilliance, 
and then past it — 
past the fade of 
color to the gray of 
a November day. 
Snowdrifts soon will 
blanket the old road 
as the season turns 
again. But now 
in this instant of 


the year, enjoy the 
old road’s splendor, 
the gay beauty of 
its burst of Fali. 












Clyde H. Smith 


Almost every Autumn 

the great cattle barn at Shelbnrne Farms 

rings with the bidding on prime 

BROWN SW1SS C4TTJLE 

by Joseph R. Noonan 
Photographs by the Author 
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C attle auction time ushers in the Fali 
at Shelburne Farms in Shelburne. 
The huge Show Barn becomes resonant 
with the auctioneer’s rhythmic chant. 
Gavel raps and shouts of “Sold!” or “You 
bought it!” break in periodically. 

The cattle sold here are all registered 
Brown Swiss, and the buyers have come 
from six States and Canada to bid for 
them. Some even have madę use of the 
airstrip on the farm to fly in for the sale. 
The annual auction markets from 35 to 
40 surplus breeding stock, representing 
a good cross section from Shelburne 
FarnVs herd of some 300 Brown Swiss. 

The buyers at the Shelburne Farms 
Auction huddle and confer, or stretch 
and sit back with poker faces, or perhaps 
have just a tracę of a “pleased with my- 
self” look showing around their eyes. At 
times they indicate their bids as subtly as 
anyone at Sotheby’s. 

Occasionally a buyer will get up for 
just one morę visit to the preparation 
room to look over a chosen heifer, to re- 
affirm a judgement before bidding starts. 

The hard cash is committed with a 
slight nod. The auctioneer — doing his 
job with professional perception, know- 
ing the cattle and the buyers — is joking, 
cajoling, even embarrassing, but always 
is convincing. He plays one bidder against 
another until everybody seems to know 
the price is where it should be. Then 
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Prospective buyers roam the Preparation Room 
deciding which cattle they'll be bidding on. Soon 
the dramatic action is underway at the bidding ring. 




















comes the ery of “sold,” and the buyer 
sneaks a wink at his partner or his wife. 

Helpers hurry through the crowd carry- 
ing purchase slips for the buyers to sign. 
In the rear of the room he pays for his 
prize and makes arrangements for trans- 
portation if he hasn’t brought his own 
truck. Canadian buyers check with the 
federal man who is on hand to examine 
and certify cattle for export. 

Refreshment time is called about mid- 
way in the auction. Free coffee, sand- 
wiches, cakes and goodies are liberally 
dispensed in an adjacent room. The ladies 
of the Friends of the Pierson Library ca- 
ter the Auction, to raise funds for the 
library. Attitudes are friendly and infor- 
mal. This is a family day. The many chil- 
dren present play with the old team drawn 
“station wagon” or explore the impressive 
old Show Barn while the adults renew 
acquaintances. 

The Barn, built in 1901, originally 
housed the nucleus of old carriages now 
on display at the Shelburne Museum. 
Later it was used for cars, and now is em- 
ployed almost year round for housing 
calves and preparing animals for fairs, 
expositions and the Auction itself. 

Shelburne Farms hasn’t always held 
cattle auctions nor has it always bred 
Brown Swiss. When Derick Webb took 
over the farm after World War II, the 
smali herd was mixed Holsteins and 
Guernseys. But the same year he saw his 
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“The one youve been waiting for!” - above. 
A joke doesnt hurt the bidding - far right. 

“I bought a buli calf” - below opposite. 
Plenty of action outside the ring, too. - right. 
“Now theres a milker!” - below. 


















first Brown Swiss, and he was impressed 
by their many qualities. He began buying 
them to build a pure-bred herd. 

The Brown Swiss is perhaps the oldest 
and purest dairy breed, descending from 
cattle used in Switzerland sińce before 
recorded history. The Swiss have bred 
these animals to be triple-purpose ani- 
mals: for dairy, for beef and for work. 

In the United States the Brown Swiss 
has become a highly specialized dairy 
breed, valued as being hardy and rugged, 
having a long milking lifetime, being ex- 
cellent producers and of quiet tempera¬ 
ment. Besides their high veal and beef 
value, they have a great capacity for 
consuming and digesting roughage. As 
Derick Webb points out, they are ideał 
for use in Vermont — “a natural area 
for producing roughage . . . grass, corn 
and hay, which can’t be sold unprocessed 
for human consumption.” 

Despite the demand, there are relative- 
ly few Brown Swiss in this country — 
perhaps 600,000 — and they are con- 
centrated mostly in the Midwest. Ali are 
descended from 25 bulls and 130 cows, 
the first of which were imported to Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1869. 

But the buyers at Shelburne on Auction 
Day know all this. They finish their 
snacks and move back to the display ring. 
The auctioneer’s cadence resumes as the 
handsome animals are brought in. Rap! 
“You bought her!” 




















Bristol's principal motive power was a 65-ton Forney type with cowcatchers at each end. 
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L RAILROAD 


A smali town s dreams of growth and 
progress for almost 
forty years proudly rode 
behind old Number 1 
by William G. Gove 
Map & photographs loaned by the Author 


T ihere was once a little locomotive 
that carried the dreams and the hopes 
of prosperity and grandeur for a whole 
town. For thirty-eight years this smali and 
somewhat unconventional engine tra- 
versed the six miles of one of the shortest 
railroads ever built in Vermont. The Bris¬ 
tol Railroad was to be the town’s link to 
the pot at the end of the rainbow. But the 
pot wasn’t there after all. 

Even without fulfillment of its dream, 
however, to become the largest town in 
Addison County, Bristol had for almost 
40 years what few villages could claim — 
a real railroad of its own. 

The Bristol Railroad didn’t come about 
easily. Railroad fever first hit the town 
back in 1881 prompted by the prosperity 
evident along the nearby Rutland Rail¬ 
road. The many wood-using industries 
in the Bristol-Lincoln area showed great 
promise, it was proclaimed, if only a rail¬ 
road could take away their products. 

In 1882 two proposed routes were 
staked out by an engineer from the Rut¬ 
land. The longer route, to Vergennes vil- 
lage where it would junction with the Rut¬ 


land at the old railroad wharves, eventual- 
ly was abandoned in favor of the shorter 
and easier route to New Haven depot. En- 
thusiasm grew, but it was found that one 
important ingredient still was missing — 
Capital to build with. 

In June of that year a memorable rail¬ 
road meeting featured the prearranged ap- 
pearance of one hundred wagons from 
nearby Lincoln, all loaded with freshly 
sawn lumber — and no railroad to load 
on. These smali town theatrics aroused 
the interest of ex-Governor J. Gregory 
Smith, president of the Central Vermont 
Railroad. Smith was impressed, but noth- 
ing resulted to give Bristolites their rail¬ 
road. 

Eight years of frustration then beset 
Bristol. Finally in 1890 a syndicate of 
New York City Capitalists offered to fi- 
nance the road if the interested towns 
would put up $30,000 of the estimated 
$68,000 construction cost. Bristol would 
vote on it March 15th. 

There wasn’t a soul who didn’t know 
about the big meeting. The crowds began 
to pour into Holley Hall shortly after one 


o’clock that Saturday afternoon. It didn’t 
take long to lay the proposal on the linę: 
that the town of Bristol issue bonds for 
$ 15,000 to aid in construction. In less than 
half an hour the business formalities were 
complete, the motion was official and now 
it was up to the people to vote in their 
long dreamed of railroad. 

It took two hours to calm things down 
a little and get in all the 385 votes. Could 
anyone doubt the outcome? Probably the 
only puzzling aspects of the whole joyous 
occasion were the 33 negative votes. But, 
no matter now. Happy days were ahead. 

After joint meetings of the Bristol and 
Lincoln railroad committees, an agree- 
ment was worked up in mid-July with the 
syndicate that the railroad was to be in 
running order by November 30 of that 
year! 

The grading contract was awarded on 
July 16th and by August 150 men and 
60 teams of horses were busy making cuts 
and fills. 

Bristolites’ anticipated Thanksgiving 
Day ride on their new railroad never 
came. Work slowed down in the fali, with 
no iron laid, and the following spring 
brought to light that there were insuffi- 
cient funds to complete the job. There 
were many sad faces in Bristol that spring 
as the weeds began to grow thick on the 
bared earth. 

A new group was formed to revive the 
project, and on July 30th, 1891, the story 
broke. The Bristol Railroad Company had 
found a man who would finish the road, 
provided the citizens of Bristol would 
build the passenger and freight depots. 

By mid-August it became public knowl- 
edge that the new benefactor was Percival 
W. Clement of Rutland, banker and prin¬ 
cipal stockholder of the Rutland Railroad. 
The local railroad management was re- 
tired, and Clement took over with an 
agreed completion datę of January 1, 
1892. 

Clement’s road contractor had 75 Ital- 
ian workers encamped in a New Haven 
pasture before August was out, and the 
first week in September 120 morę arrived. 

The entire 6.26 miles of raił was laid by 
the middle of November, and on the 25th 
the first load of freight was shipped out on 
the Bristol Railroad, pulled down to New 
Haven depot possibly by the rented con¬ 
struction locomotive. This had to be an 
occasion to gladden many a heart in Bris¬ 
tol. Now their dreams were “on track.” 
The load was a shipment of potatoes by 
John S. Ridley. 

As the end of December approached 
few in town doubted that the grand ride 
would come on New Year’s Day, and it 
would have except for a winter storm. 
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But on Tuesday, January 5, 1892, there 
wasn’t a Bristol inhabitant not aware of 
the event about to gather steam. By early 
afternoon crowds began to gather at the 
makeshift depot on the outer end of North 
Street. By the time the engineer backed a 
smali engine and cars into the loading 
area a large throng was on hand, their 
joyous mood offsetting the winter chill. 
Ali who could get away were there. 

What that first train had for borrowed 
rolling stock is not known, but only about 
sixty passengers got aboard for that never- 
to-be-repeated privilege. As it turned out, 
even this was a bit too many. 

With a blast of the whistle the pioneer 
train inched off at 3:05 p.m. As the jubi- 
lant crowd whooped and young boys ran 
alongside until finally left in a flurry of 
snów, opinions ąuickly flowed in unre- 
strained optimism. This was just the first 
step that would put Bristol at the top of 
Addison County. 

The run to New Haven depot, the point 
where the new Bristol touched iron with 
the Rutland Railroad, was scheduled for 
25 minutes, but the little “first run” had 
no trouble in making the six miles in eigh- 
teen. Three incoming freight cars were 
coupled on for the return trip and, after 
the afternoon train on the Rutland had 
gone its way, the expanded consist started 
back east up through the “chute.” That 
first puli was bad enough, but the last 
grade before Bristol proved almost in- 
surmountable. It took thirty minutes for 
the return trip, and what brave souls were 


still left at the Bristol terminus had to 
welcome home the “first run” in dark- 
ness. To say the people were pleased with 
their new railroad, however, would be an 
understatement. As one expressed it: “I 
never rode over a better or smoother rail¬ 
road.” 

History has not recorded what that first 
locomotive was; possibly it was an an- 
cient relic leased from the Rutland. At 
any ratę, it obviously couldn’t do the job, 
and a brand new one was ordered from 
the Rhode Island Locomotive Works. 

During those early days the Bristol had 
only seven employees. But with a fine 
crew and with the unexcelled waterpower 
privileges to attract morę industry, Bristol 
was surę to boom now and reach 6,000 in 
population by the turn of the century. 
Property values rosę ten percent that first 
year, it is said. 

In February of 1891 the pride and joy 
arrived, straight from the Providence 
shops. She was a handsome little engine, 
known to her builders as number 2731, 
but to the folks of Bristol as just plain 
“Number One.” She was not a very large 
engine — about 65 tons — but then the 
track of the Bristol was never built with 
the idea of supporting heavy freight. 

Number One was an 0-4-4T Forney 
type with a cowcatcher installed on each 
end. This was quite unusual for the rail- 
roads of Vermont, or for most other places 
as far as that goes. But it wasn’t especial- 
ly convenient to turn Number One around 
at the end of the run. So she would just be 


run in reverse for the return trip. With a 
cowcatcher on each end and with the coal 
bin and water supply attached to the end 
of the locomotive itself (instead of in a 
separate tender), stepping backwards was 
just as easy as going nose first. 

The first few months there were two 
daily round trips on the regular Schedule, 
but it was soon increased to four daily, 
with a night trip included. Early time- 
tables allowed twenty-five minutes for the 
run, but it was later reduced to twenty 
minutes, at least on paper. 

Plenty of flexibility was built into the 
Bristol operation. When Rob Quinlan 
was traveling as casket salesman for the 
Bristol Manufacturing Company, it was 
not unusual for him to leave home late 
for the walk to the depot. With no hesita- 
tion his wife would cali the station agent 
and let him know Rob was on the way, 
and Number One would be there await- 
ing his hurried step. Farę was 25jć to New 
Haven Street, 35£ to the Junction or 60ć 
for a round trip. 

Operations reflected the unhurried and 
unconcerned manner of a smali town rail¬ 
road. On one spring day of that first year, 
a mixed consist started from the Bristol 
depot with station agent Whalen, acting 
as conductor, riding in the coach at the 
taił end of the make up. When they passed 
the gravel pit by Stoney Hill the coach be- 
came uncoupled, the rest of the train pro- 
ceeding on to New Haven Junction un- 
aware of the slightly lighter load. Con¬ 
ductor Whalen kept the coach rolling on 



Attractive little Bristol station was termed by Vermont Railroad Commission “a model of taste and convenience. 
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the down grade, his hands on the brake 
wheel in case of emergency. He had to 
stop once to drive a calf off the track, but 
he madę it to the Crossing east of New 
Haven village beyond which was a sharp 
up-grade. Engineer Deming was almost 
to the junction before he discovered his 
loss. Slamming air into the brakes, he 
quickly backed up, retrieved the coach, 
and still madę the junction in time to 
catch the mail train. 

Construction was begun that spring of 
1892 on what was to be one of the finest 
little railroad depots in Vermont. The 
design of brown shingles and brown lime- 
stone foundation, with an encircling bed 
of flowers, madę an attractive setting as 
the carriages passed through the porte- 
cochere on the north side. The State rail¬ 
road commissioners in their report of 
1893, noted favorably the “flush water 
closets and wash bowls, a model of taste 
and convenience.” 

Now every railroad has to have an ex- 
cuse to exist, and many a town had dis- 
covered before this time that industry did 
not always follow the opening up of new 
territory. There were periods of moderate 
prosperity for the Bristol, but there were 
many occasions when its existence tee- 


tered perilously. 

Items of freight were the products of 
the Green Mountains, predominantly the 
wood-using industries, but also included 
some agricultural crops surprising for 
those familiar with the area today. By 
far the largest of the many wood indus¬ 
tries in Bristol and Lincoln was the Bristol 
Manufacturing Company, an early cham¬ 
pion of a railroad. By this time their pay- 
roll for 150 employees had exceeded 
$6,000 monthly, their freight bill on the 
Bristol had climbed to over $300. Entire 
carloads of 60 to 75 coffins were loaded 
at the Bristol freight platform, shipments 
of varnished or cloth-covered pine caskets 
or elegant models of cedar or hardwood 
lined with plush silk, for the comfort of 
the occupants. 

The soil of Lincoln and Starksboro had 
long ago proven good for potato growing 
(witness Potato Hill in Lincoln), and this 
provided a seasonal boon for the railroad. 
As many as fifteen cars a week went out 
in late fali, and 225 carloads altogether 
in 1895. Shipments would begin in Oc- 
tober and during November or December 
stoves had to be fired in the box cars to 
keep the potatoes from freezing on the 
journey to Boston. 


In 1896 Clement purchased the coal 
yards in Bristol and the railroad did a 
thriving business in anthracite and bitu- 
minous. The ramp for unloading at the 
end of the Bristol yard had a difficult 
grade for the locomotive to surmount 
while backing on a coal car. When Engi¬ 
neer Fred LaParl refused the kids free 
rides on the locomotive, they would gain 
their revenge by greasing the coal ramp 
pitch with cow manure! 

As expected with a smali town railroad, 
special excursions were a highly important 
facet of community life, and with only 
one locomotive, there was no problem in 
dispatching an extra trip. Reduced fares 
usually were in order to get big turn-outs 
for such things as the Holiness Camp 
meeting at Spring Grove, a play in Rut- 
land, a concert of the Bristol Band in 
Plattsburg, an away gamę for the town 
baseball team or high school basketball 
team or even a card party at New Haven 
Street to benefit the church. An all-rail 
excursion to New York City cost $6 
round trip. 

As the railroad promoters had prophe- 
sied, Bristol became the privileged recipi- 
ent of a host of entertainment shows, few 
of which would have traversed the last six 
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Fred LaParl serued as Number One s engineer for almost the entire life of the railroad. 


miles without the iron rails. How the eyes 
of the young ones bulged when Number 
One proudly pulled in with the cars let- 
tered “Frank A. Robbins — New and 
Greatest, Ali Feature Shows.” The engine 
sometimes had to make three trips to get 
all the circus cars into town, but the boys 
without fail would be up at four to watch 
them unload. 

Other popular summer attractions were 
the Chautauqua Show with its Swiss yodel- 
ers and dramas, the medicine shows which 
entertained in between the sales pitches 
for cure-all tonics, and the minstrel shows 
such as the Sunny South or the Talla- 
hassee Minstrels. The Lady Minstrels 
played at Holley Hall the winter of 1898 
with twenty ladies in blackface, featuring 
such “end people” as Dinah Dew Drop, 
Sukey Blue Skin and Topsy Sunflower. 

In 1898 a new wye track was built at 
the Junction, making it possible to turn 
Number One around. About twice a year 
this would be done to eąualize wear on 
the drive wheels, facing Number One 
west in the winter and east in the summer. 

At three of the Bristoks five highway 
crossings there were smali shelters built 
for passengers to wait in after they had 
put up a smali flag to stop the train. Even 
milk cans were left there. Going from 
New Haven Junction eastward, these 
were known as New Flaven Street, Hub- 
bard’s Crossing, and Tucker’s Crossing 
(Fitzsimmon’s). The Crossing just east of 
New Haven village had nonę — a west- 
bound wouldn’t think of stopping while 
pulling that steep grade. 

Upon approaching the shelters, Con- 
ductor Frank Mott would make quite a 
production of announcing the Crossing 
and naming every little hamlet or bend-in- 
the-road that could be reached by those 
who here disembarked. The approach to 
the Bristol depot would sometimes bring 
the announcement: “Bristol, Bristol, 
change cars for Monkton, Lincoln, Starks- 
boro, the Notch and all points east!” One 
confused drummer (traveling salesman) 
is reported to have asked Frank if the 
train stopped at Bristol that day. He re- 
ceived the reply that: “it had darń sight 
better.” 

After the Bristol passengers were un- 
loaded, it then became the conductor’s 
chore to act as mail and express delivery- 
man. Mott would don a soft hat and frock 
for these roles. For many years it was a 
horse and wagon that Mott or possibly 
Glen Jackman, used for the village mail 
delivery. Later this was replaced by an In¬ 
ternational and then a Model T pickup 
truck. 

Although Old Number One pretty 
much ran the operation alone, some addi- 


tional motive power was brought in for 
part-time assistance. A gasoline-powered 
car was put into service in 1911 to help 
relieve the recurring deficit. 

A ride on the “potato bug” or “Tooner- 
ville Trolley,” as it was unaffectionately 
called, was something one never forgot. 
It was an old Boston tramway car with a 
four cylinder Buffalo gasoline motor in- 
stalled in the center of the floor with a 
three-speed transmission. Mechanic Ar¬ 
thur Drummond was the machine’s crea- 
tor and at times acted as its operator, 
spelling Frank Mott. The occupants could 
expect a wild ride, as the light car ca- 
reened down the raił, swaying with every 
dip and sag. The effort to remain in one’s 
seat, along with the comedy provided by 
conductor Frank Mott, madę one hardly 
notice the leaky roof or the noisy engine. 


By the 1920’s the car was run infrequent- 
ly, perhaps because by then few would 
ride it. 

Then in 1922 Fred LaParl was sent 
to Georgia to bring back a used 4-4-0 
Baldwin locomotive of about 1 10 tons, but 
it was given strictly a stand-by role. Al¬ 
though she couid puli a heavier load than 
Number One, which was limited to about 
six cars coming in, she burned a heavier 
fuel load, and her tali drivers tended to 
slip too easily on the Stoney Hill grade. 

Accidents were not common on the 
Bristol — the train didn’t get going fast 
enough — but derailments were frequent 
as the right-of-way deteriorated. There 
were ways of getting Old Number One to 
walk back on the raił under her own pow¬ 
er if the situation wasn’t serious, but the 
Rutland or the CV wrecker crane madę 



Gasoline powered “Potato Bug,”'an erstwhile Boston tramway car, 
was put into service in 1911 to saue costs, but few patrons would use it. 
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Lacking a snowplow and tending to ride up atop the drifts, old Number l sometimes arrived a mite late. 


many a trip up the Bristol track anyway. 

Old Number One and her helpers sel- 
dom had smashing encounters with their 
arch competitor, the automobile — may- 
be far fewer than they would have pre- 
ferred. The only Crossing that presented a 
hazard was at the foot of the hill east of 
New Haven where it was difficult for the 
car driver to see an eastbound train. 

George Sumner of Bristol was coasting 
down the hill in his new Paige touring car 
one day in 1914 and was so engrossed in 
prideful thoughts of his shiny vehicle that 
he failed to see the gasoline-powered car 
as it came bouncing toward the Crossing. 
Afterward, a team of horses pulled the 
Paige down the road to its finał resting 
place. 

Snów did present operational difficul- 
ties — especially sińce the Bristol had no 
snowplow. But little Number One would 
just muscle her way through the drifts, oc- 
casionally as deep as the top of the boiler, 
which built up treacherously across the 
right-of-way cuts. At times the packed 
snów would raise the locomotive elear 
off the rails, and the crew would have no 
choice but to pick away by hand at the 
snów underneath. On morę than one oc- 
casion the coach had to be left in a snow- 
bank, passengers getting a cold wagon 
ride into town. And there were the trips 
when Old Number One never got there 
at all, marooned in a drift for hours. 

It took a good many hired hands to dig 
her out on such occasions, and some of 
the snów would be shoveled into the water 
tank so she could keep the steam up. 


Much as the people of Bristol loved 
their little railroad, and much as they 
hoped for Bristofs great futurę, the all- 
important financial statement seldom was 
optimistic. There were many deficit years, 
especially after 1920 when the automobile 
began to make serious inroads on pas- 
senger use. 

Freight, the major revenue source in 
later years, also declined. The wood-using 
industries of the Bristol-Lincoln area 
never did become a base for the fastest 
growing town in Addison County. Bristol 
did swell a little at the railroad’s outset, 
reaching a peak slightly over 2,000 in 
1900. A decline then set in that didn’t re- 
verse direction, ironically until just after 
the railroad ceased operating. 

Revenues finally dried up, and there 
was no way out of the dilemma of the 
BristoFs smali drawing territory. The rail¬ 
road went into receivership soon after the 
death of President Clement in 1927. 

On April 12 of 1930 the Bristol Rail¬ 
road sadly madę its last run to New Haven 
Junction. As Old Number One backed up 
to the station with her consist of one 
freight car and the combination coach, 
the comparison with that day thirty- 
eight years ago was indeed saddening. 

Few of those present on that spring 
afternoon recalled the cherished dreams 
of grandeur for Bristol. The young boys 
there had forsaken the baseball lot for an 
hour, little realizing that they were about 
to be deprived of something that would 
never leave their fathers’ boyhood mem- 
ories. The Bristol Herald reported later: 


“little interest shown as last train makes 
uneventful trip to New Haven Junction 
and return.” 

Engineer LaParl sat in the right hand 
cab window, almost at the point of tears 
as he squeezed the levers he had firmly 
gripped for thirty of the thirty-eight years 
Old Number One had been faithfully on 
the job. 

For a short time the crew stood and 
ąuietly talked. Then at 3:15 p.m. the little 
locomotive pulled away from a practical- 
ly deserted platform. The coach swayed 
its handful of occupants as Old Number 
One reached for momentum on the 
straight stretches. As usual, the six miles 
was traversed without incident. 

The return from New Haven Junction 
was delayed by the tardiness of the con- 
necting Rutland train, and LaParl started 
his last tough puli up “the chute” at 4:45. 
One passenger of interest had boarded at 
the Junction. John S. Burt, who was also 
on that joyful trip of thirty-eight years 
ago, perhaps remembered the faded 
dreams, as they swayed and creaked the 
six miles to the nearly deserted platform 
at Bristol. 

The depot building is still there today, 
now a residence. Old Number One had de- 
parted the scene in 1930, pulling up the 
rails behind her and steaming off to her 
grave. A smali town’s six mile connection 
to the end of the rainbow is now all but 
forgotten, erased easier than created. But 
it was not the fault of Old Number One 
and the hard-working crew of the Bristol 
Railroad. c 
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The World turns bright 

as Naturę sings in sudden gaiety. 

And plodding humans, already 

dreading Winter soon ahead, stunned 
perhaps, by this sudden casting off 
of Nature’s uniform of green, are apt to turn 
a little giddy, too, turn bemused. 

This is the time to let things go 
for a little while. 
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Overleaf to right - 
Snów squall 
near Richmond, 
Clyde H. Smith 
Belo w - New ark, 
Hans Wendler 
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Color now is Autumn’s essence, 

wildly bright but saved 

from garish clash 
by the sky’s deep azure dome, 
by the green that lingers 
richly in fields and rolling pastures. 

Even man’s own handiwork 
lies in harmony 
amid the Autumms glories. 
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The gold and crimson of the trees 

holds its own, an inner glow until November. 

Then the colors wane, their brilliance dimming 
now to match the grass. They fade together into brown. 

The sunlight of a late Fali day rekindles 
for a finał moment a remembrance 
of Autumn’s warmth. 
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BYPASSES MAKE NEW BYWAYS 
ALONG VERMONT’S OLDEST 
NORTH-SOUTH HIGHWAY 

Story and Photographs by 
Robert L. Hagerman 
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G etting from here to there is some- 
thing Vermonters, have found rather 
essential for some time now and one basie 
way, of course, always has been overland 
by road. One main route is US 7 which 
follows a travel corridor, now almost 
two centuries old, along the western side 
of the State between Pownal on the 
Massachusetts linę and Highgate on the 
Canadian border. 

Changes in the route over the years, 
from simple resurfacing to the building of 
major new stretches, have considerably 
improved the quality and safety of the 
road. But for a real historical perspective 
on this key north-south artery one has to 
go back to the beginnings of the State. 

One of the main corridors for settle- 
ment of Vermont was up its western flank 
north from Bennington to Burlington and 
beyond. Early overland routes were but 
tracks through the woods, and many trav- 
elers regularly used boat transportation 
on Lakę Champlain to reach points in the 
northern half of the State. 

As settlement grew, roads necessarily 
expanded, and in time carriages could 
wind their way in fairly direct fashion up 
and down the west side of the State — at 
least in the summertime. Railroads entered 
the picture in the mid-19th century and 
for a time at least probably reduced pres- 
sure for improved roads. The automobile 
was a different story. 

Its appearance on the Vermont scene 
apparently was not a welcome one. Ac- 
cording to Walter H. Crockett in his 1921 
history of the State, there was much hos- 
tility to early cars and their owners. But 
by 1906 Gov. Charles J. Bell opined that 
the automobile had come to stay, noting 
that horses were rapidly becoming ac- 
customed to the new vehicle. He hedged 
a little, however, by adding that he still 
thought cars should be excluded from nar- 
row country roads. 

They weren’t, of course. The desire to 
travel longer and farther grew with each 
improvement to the horseless carriage. 
And with this grew the pressure for an im- 
proved highway system. 

While the Vermont Highway Commis- 
sion (which was established in 1892) had, 
among other things, been mapping the 
state’s network of roads, it was not until 
1921 that the legislature directed this 
agency “to mark by some distinguishing 
sign main routes of travel in the State . . 

In the resulting numbered network, this 


City ofYergennes, top opposite, is bypassed 
by recent new sweep of road, foreground. 
Bypassed Salisbury, left, is a quiet place, at 
right, in its Rte. 1 days. (Yt. Highway Dept.) 


north-south artery actually began as State 
route No. 4. It was not until 1926, when 
the federal government established a 
national highway system, that it became 
US 7. 

Improvement work had begun on our 
road as Vermont 4 but at this early stage 
most of US 7 was still of gravel and earth 
construction. Old-timers recall that travel 
on this newly-established primary road 
was less than ideał at times. 

Ed Leary, a long-time East Dorset resi- 
dent, tells of an acquaintance who about 
this time bought a farm in Clarendon 
along what was the earliest route for US 7 
between Wallingford and Rutland. “That 
stretch of road was pretty bad,” he recalls, 
“and I guess the farm wasn’t much better 
’cause the man later told me the only time 
he madę any money was in the springtime 
pulling cars out of the mud on Route 7.” 

Improvements continued, however, 
along many parts of the road with the ad- 
dition of “surface treated gravel” and good 
old “Macadam” hard-surface. Morę sig- 
nificant was the construction of several 
long stretches of concrete pavement. Most 
of these were built during the late 1920’s 
and 1930’s, though a few were laid earlier. 
It was not, however, until 1937 that the 
last gravel gap on US 7, a one-mile por- 
tion in Wallingford, was paved. (Most of 
the original concrete road now lies under 
blacktop resurfacing, but a few stretches, 
notably those bypassed by relocated sec- 
tions of Route 7, remain in pristine con- 
dition.) 

Several of the early concrete sections 
involved relocations of the original US 7. 
One of these, built in 1930 through Shafts- 


bury, bypassed Shaftsbury village, a sta- 
tion stop on the former Rutland Railroad 
(now Vermont Railway) in the north part 
of the town. A cluster of buildings re- 
mains, but there is little else to indicate 
what was once a thriving main-road ham- 
let. 

Another major early route relocation 
was madę between Wallingford and Rut¬ 
land when US 7 was shifted east of the 
original road along the Otter Creek 
which carried this designation. (The new 
four-lane divided highway in this area 
runs roughly midway between the two 
earlier routes.) 

Improved roads across the State also 
brought competition to the railroads with 
the establishment of public bus lines. Mrs. 
Emily Sheldon of Burlington, who with 
her late husband ran a farm along the 
early US 7 in Salisbury, recalls what an 
event a bus’s arrival was. “My four chil- 
dren,” she told this writer, “would go run- 
ning down to the road waving and shout- 
ing at the driver and passengers; it was like 
somebody coming from the moon.” 

Automobiles, of course, were a major 
stimulus to Vermont’s emerging tourist 
business and by 1937 US 7 had achieved 
some status as a funnel for visitors through 
the State. A guidebook to Vermont pub- 
lished that year described this route as 
“without doubt the most cosmopolitan 
highway in the State, with speed the cus- 
tom, and license tags from all over the 
land flashing vari-colored along the wind- 
ing dipping ribbon of concrete.” 

For many communities, of course, 
those new ribbons of road, both then and 
morę recently, have had drastic economic 
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effects. The result for Shaftsbury village 
has been noted. Salisbury village, not far 
above Brandon, is said to have been 
hard-hit when bypassed in 1942. 

The new Wallingford-to-Rutland four- 
lane highway, completed in 1968, is still 
causing repercussions due to its designa- 
tion as a limited access highway. A group 
of Clarendon residents with business and 
residential property abutting the road 
have been seeking in the courts to get 
this designation overturned. 

There certainly are pros and cons re- 
garding new highway construction. Suf- 
fice it to say that while one regrets the 
adverse impact that new highways have 
on some, one can only hope that the great- 
er good of the traveling public is served. 
However, one piece of evidence justifying 
improvements to US 7 is the fact that be- 
tween 1937 and 1968 average daily traf- 
fic counts morę than doubled at most 
points on this highway, tripled at several 
and roughly quadrupled at one or two. 


Heavy trafie once roared through now 
peaceful Danby village. A few miles 
to the north a stretch of Rte. 7 
abandoned morę than twenty years ago 
is slowly reuerting to meadowland. 


For the US 7 of the futurę, the Ver- 
mont Highway Department now has the 
following underway, with completion ex- 
pected in 1978 (though the work will not 
progress in just the order indicated). 

Beginning a couple of miles south of 
Bennington village a new highway will 
lead north into a belt-line around the east 
side of the Bennington “metropolitan” 
area and then continue north to Manches¬ 
ter Center. This will all be on a new loca- 
tion apart from the present US 7. Initially 
it will be an improved two-lane highway 
with ultimate conversion to four lanes. 

The department has also recommended 
to the legislature further improvements of 
US 7 from the Massachusetts linę to Ben¬ 


nington with a bypass at Wallingford. 

While Route 7 may have been the 
state’s “most cosmopolitan” road in 1937, 
it’s now assuming super-highway status, 
a change that Vermonters are greeting 
with mixed feelings. It’s indeed nice when 
necessary to make it, say, from St. Al- 
bans to Bennington in 3V2 hours instead 
of 4 l /2 or 5. For some, however, there re- 
mains the preference for the morę settled 
look of the older road. 

But while traveling the improved US 7 
of today, it’s not hard, with a little time, 
to retrace some of the old stretches. For 
the Vermont resident who has long trav- 
eled this highway, it can be a review of 
once familiar scenes. For the out-of-state 
visitor it can mean an easy diversion from 
sometimes hectic highway to rural by-way. 
A sampling, working from south to north: 

A few miles north of the Massachusetts 
linę in Pownal one comes to a cross-road 
a short ways beyond the intersection with 
Yermont 346. A right turn at the cross- 
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road takes you onto the old Route 7, 
which here is one of the early concrete 
sections. This takes you up and over a 
long hill under overhanging trees. Along 
the way are fine overlooks of the scenie 
Pownal valley and Taconic rangę to the 
west. 

About four miles above Manchester 
Center on the present US 7 through Dor- 
set a left turn-off takes one to the old 
route through a little settlement which 
Dorseters cali the south village of East 
Dorset (not to be confused with South 
Dorset, another hamlet in this town of 
numerous sub-Dorsets). Interesting fea- 
tures along this quiet tree-lined road are 
an old mili pond and the remains, largely 
intact, of an early iron-smelting furnace. 

Another three-tenths of a mile north on 
the present US 7 a short detour to the 
right takes one into East Dorset proper. 
Marble quarrying was once the village’s 
key industry and as a result it offers 
something few other communities do — 


marble sidewalks. At the north end where 
one turns back to the main road is the 
old Mt. Aeolus Inn (though no longer 
operated as such) and a picturesque white 
church standing on a handsome green 
amidst large mapie trees. 

Another six and a half miles north on 
the new US 7 an unmarked turn-off to the 
left takes one on another stretch of the 
old route into the village of Danby. Like 
others of the bypassed villages, Danby 
offers a refreshing change from wide- 
open Route 7 with its big trees, Civil War 
monument and several old-timey Stores 
and other interesting buildings. The latter 
include several being restored as a com- 
mercial, cultural center by author Pearl 
Buck and her associate, Theodore Harris. 

In the village one can either turn at 
the monument for an immediate recon- 
nection with the present US 7 or stay on 
the old road to rejoin it another couple of 
miles farther north. Ali along this high- 
land stretch of old Route 7 are fine views 


of the Green Mountain rangę to the east. 

Back on the new US 7 and still in the 
town of Danby one can spot remnants of 
the old route off to the left. That stretch 
of road will ring a nostalgie beli for morę 
than a few long-time residents of this part 
of the State. 

Located here was a popular restaurant 
and night spot known as “The Cascades.” 
A large place of handsome rustic design, 
it offered the unusual feature of having a 
stream running through the building. 
From the dining room, patrons could 
look out on the deep gorge and pictur- 
esque natural waterfall from which the 
place took its name; they could also catch 
their “own” trout for dinner from a large 
pool on the stream. Not surprisingly, 
though, many a fish was switched between 
pool and table. 

Tragedy struck in January, 1951 when 
The Cascades, built in the thirties, was 
destroyed by fire; it was never rebuilt. 
With a little effort one can find the re- 
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mains of the place — several cemented, 
cobblestone pillars and walls just down- 
stream from the now secluded waterfall. 
Old Route 7 in front is still known as the 
Cascades Road. 

Continuing our northward trek on the 
present US 7, six miles above Brandon a 
right turn takes one on another old section 
of the route into Salisbury village. (The 
change to the narrower winding road 
evokes an eerie feeling as one tries to pic- 
ture this as the one-time main route.) 

Entering the village, Iongtime US 7 
travelers will recall the sharp curve at a 
narrow concrete bridge (just beyond 
which one should keep to the left). For all 
the economic pain that this bypass may 
have caused, the village itself, like the 
others noted, now exudes a quiet rural 
charm. 

Three miles north of the center of 
Middlebury, a left turn onto a two-mile 
stretch of old Route 7 takes one through 
the hamlet of Brooksville. A landmark 
here is The Dog Team restaurant, con- 
structed in 1936 under the direction of 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell who gained great 
repute for his medical missionary work 
among the fishing villages of Labrador 


and Newfoundland. The mixed blessings 
of the new stretches of US 7 were re- 
flected by a lady here who told this 
writer, “It was a relief not to have all the 
traffic, but I have missed the bus going 
through.” 

For another diversion a little further 
north, turnoffs to Vergennes are well 
marked. Just one mile square in area, 
Vergennes bills itself as “The Smallest 
City in the United States.” It offers the 
visitor a number of interesting old build- 
ings surrounding a pleasant green in the 
center of its business district. 

The traveler headed south on old US 7, 
when it ran through the city, struck a key 
intersection at which this route borę left 
and the road straight ahead was Vermont 
22A. Those who missed the turn were 
shown their error with a pawky Vermont 
sign a short way down the incorrect route: 
“This is NOT US 7.” 

Back on what is US 7 now, at a cross- 
road in Charlotte (marked with a blinking 
caution light) one can bear right for a 

Seueral miles north of Middlebury 
Rte. 7 abandoned the community of 
Brooksuille. The Dog Team s driueway 
is wider than the old highway. 


finał couple of miles of winding old 
Route 7 before reaching Burlington. A 
landmark along here is the Charlotte 
Congregational Church, a handsome red- 
brick structure with white-columned por- 
tico. Well over a century old, the building 
is one of the few in Vermont in the Greek 
Revival style. 

Above Burlington there are far fewer 
stretches of newer US 7 from which one 
can break away to retrace the old route. 
The main road here still connects the 
several communities — Milton, Georgia 
Center, St. Albans, Swanton and High- 
gate Springs — as it did when first estab- 
lished. All of these in a sense are now by- 
passed by Interstate 89 in its sweep from 
the Canadian border to Burlington before 
turning towards the east side of the State. 
Development is pushing northward from 
Burlington and altering the area, but the 
traveler on US 7 here senses a long-es- 
tablished route in a relatively unchanged 
State. 

If by this time one has developed a 
fixation on a route numbered “seven,” he 
need not stop at the Canadian border; he 
just continues northward on what happily 
is Quebec Route 7. 
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An Outdoor Laboratory at Ripton, 
a pioneering institute, is the 

Yermont Enyironmental Center 


Students at Ripton play the 
“buggamę,” learn the 
interrelationships even oj 
minutę things in naturę. 


by Ernest Gay 
Photographs by the Author 


A midsummer sun shone on billions of 
green leaves in the rolling, sensuous 
hills. It shone too on the quietly undulat- 
ing river water, piercing the clarity so that 
even smali pebbles declared themselves 
to the eyes in the fast moving car. The 
sky sparkled out from the orbit of the sun’s 
rays blueing the air from horizon to hori- 
zon. It seemed a particular irony that this 
was the day to be in the classrooms of 
the Vermont Environmental Center — 
learning about pollution. 

As I turned onto Route 125 at Hancock 
and drove up the Middlebury Gap toward 
Ripton, my thoughts went back to the 
early meetings of that smali group from 
the Vermont Natural Resources Council, 
especially Dick Brett, Jim Wilkinson, 
Justin Brande and Peg Garland, who first 
hatched the then fragile idea of a Vermont 
Environmental Center. 


Their inchoate ideas matured and jelled 
to form a report entitled “Ripton: An- 
other Vermont First?” They called for the 
use of the former Ripton Job Corps camp 
as an ideał “Outdoor Laboratory” (near 
Burlington, Rutland and Montpelier) and 
the creation of “a quasi-public institute 
with some of the aspects of an authority 
and some of the academic freedoms of a 
university” — in short “A Vermont Insti¬ 
tute for a Quality Environment.” 

Dick Brett, the George Perkins Marsh 
of today’s Vermont environmental move- 
ment, like the mid-19th century Wood- 
stockian was not content just with talking 
and writing — he acted. He invited the 
heads of concerned State government de- 
partments to a dress rehearsal of “Ripton: 
Another Vermont First?” The Governor 
came, was impressed and proceeded to 
secure a grant through the New England 
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Regional Commission. The Ripton En- 
vironmental Center was a reality. 

As I tumed onto the dirt road just east 
of Ripton Village, I wondered what was 
in storę for me at the Center. Whatever it 
was, I felt surę that classroom lectures on 
air, water and land pollution, no matter 
how well done, would not substitute for 
this beautiful day. I couldn’t have been 
morę wrong. 

“Andy Nelson deserves a lot of credit 
for this k Flexible Flyer’ form. I was afraid 
of it. I was scared to death going into this 
unstructured form." So said a staff mem- 
ber about his executive director’s method 
of conducting the workshop for school 
teachers last summer. His fears were un- 
founded. 

If anything, this flexibility was one of 
the important reasons why the Center was 
able to achieve its stated objectives: “To 
endeavor to prepare the public, special in- 
terest groups and individuals for an eco- 
logically sound way of life. ... To inter- 
pret the ecological consequences of man’s 
activities from philosophical, technical 
and applied points of view. ... To create 
an awareness of the intimate relationship 
between environmental quality and the 
quality of human life, and above all to in- 
sure the survival of the human species by 
insuring the survival of the ecological 
systems on which man depends." 

In this particular 10-day session that I 
attended — “The Experimental Workshop 
in Environmental Education" — the flex- 
ible form fostered involvement of the 
participant teachers, helped them set the 
tonę of the workshop, provided a genuine 
give and take between the teacher-stu- 
dents and staff and quickly dissipated the 
isolation that often occurs in formalized, 
course-oriented programs. 

Oh, the teachers learned about the 
naturę of lakes and the problems of eu- 
trophication, about the movement and or- 
ganization of energy and matter in natural 
systems, the naturę and ratę of human 
population growth. They were exposed to 
most of the scientific facts found in a gen¬ 
erał ecology course, but most of these 
teachers were bright enough to get a lot of 
that from ecology books — hardly suf- 
ficient reason for them to come to the 
Vermont Environmental Center. 

The teachers received not only a good 
ecology course, but morę importantly a 
belief that what they were learning was 
important to them as teachers — and a 
desire to share this belief with their own 
students when they returned to their 
schools. Long before the teachers had fin- 
ished their workshop, they were feeling 
and caring about the land, the water, and 
the air and the people about them. They 



were listening to each other, and amidst 
the uninspiring, army-like buildings, a 
sense of purpose and camaraderie de- 
veloped, creating its own energy source 
like a powerful seed opening its casing to 
new life. The seed could have stayed 
closed were it not for The Flexible Flyer. 

I discussed this phenomenon with many 
of the teachers themselves, sitting around 
coffee in the evening or clustered about 
our bunks in army bull-session style. 

Paul LaChance: “The atmosphere of 
the institute is very informal. It’s much 
easier to get to know people here. This 
way it broke down the barriers." Irene 
Tatro: “I expected methods and structured 
courses, but I’ve learned a lot morę with 
these flexible approaches." Winifred 
Pierce: “See the beauty of the brook. Then 
find out what the content of the brook is 
and, if polluted, what we can do about it. 
To paraphrase Rachel Carson, ‘I sincerely 
believe that it is not half so important to 
know as to feel. Then we wish for knowl- 
edge.’ ” 

This flexible approach started when ex- 
ecutive director Andy Nelson gave a lec- 
ture in Professor Ray Barratfs “Biology 
of Human Survival" course two years ago 
at Dartmouth. The exciting course, de- 


signed by three faculty members and 
three students, was the chrysalis for a new 
course in General Environment. 

The fluidity and freedom of that course 
was not forgotten by Nelson. He put to- 
gether diverse groups of teachers in smali 
sessions during the first days of the Ex- 
perimental Workshop and then he asked 
what they were here for. “We soon dis- 
covered that many were here for the 
wrong thing — they thought it was going 
to be a kind of pollution center." 

So The Flexible Flyer took a new tack. 
The staff talked about basie environmen- 
tal problems and values. Ray Barratt 
talked on human survival, of doing “things 
that don’t spoił the integrity of the en- 
vironment." Shaun Bennett wanted to 
know, “What level of this integrity will we 
accept to survive?” Agreeing with both 
the complexity and interrelationship of 
these problems Andy Nelson added: “It’s 
not so much finding answers now but how 
we approach them." The seed casings 
were opening. 

Then came Nelson’s Iecture on the way 
the world really works ecologically: “First, 
human beings are completely dependent 
on natural systems for basie life support 
— our food and our oxygen all come 
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from natural biological systems. Second, 
the materiał components of biological 
systems — meat, the non-living reservoirs 
or ‘abiotic reservoirs’ (atmosphere, water, 
soil, rock, etc.), are present in finite sup- 
ply. If we use all of any materiał, there is 
no other source; we have no li mit less 
supplies of anything. 

“Most biological systems are organized 
in a way to hołd matter, as for instance 
grass prevents erosion of the soil. Man 
operates in a totally different and damag- 
ing way. He uses materials at fantastic 
rates with very few attempts to hołd them 
in the system. Most of man’s attempts are 
disposals rather than cycling. Our dis- 
persion of valuable materials, such as 
phosphates, is so great that a totally im- 
practical energy input would be required 
to reconcentrate them. It would be far 
better to cycle them like the biological 
system and prevent the dispersion in the 
first place.” 

Bennett followed Nelson with a lecture 
on the problems of eutrophication: “Eu- 
trophication is the biological term ap- 
plied to the process through which lakes 
become enriched so that morę and morę 
1 iving things survive in them. Natural 
eutrophication, in the absence of man, is 


very slow, reąuiring thousands of years. 
In the finał stages of eutrophication, the 
lakę becomes choked with plant life and 
is called a swamp or bog. 

“When man is present, he may artificial- 
ly add nutrient materials (such as phos¬ 
phates from detergents) to lakes and thus 
greatly speed up the process of eutrophica¬ 
tion, in this case called cultural eutrophi¬ 
cation. This often results in population 
explosions of algae which usually die off 
suddenly, creating huge amounts of de- 
caying materiał which quickly exhaust a 
lake’s oxygen supply. This in turn kills off 
organisms such as fish which require oxy- 
gen for life. It is elear that phosphate con- 
trol is crucial to the control of unnatural, 
cultural eutrophication, and that it is far 
easier to exert control at the source of an 
environmental problem rather than try 
and clean up after it.” 

Barratt’s lecture on population ended 
with the words: “The United States is the 
most overpopulated nation in the world in 
terms of total affluence. I’ve told my chil- 
dren they have no hope of enjoying the 
standard of living that I’ve enjoyed.” This 
really shook up the teachers, personalized 
the issue and set them to thinking about 
their own areas, their own children and 


students. Almost everythińg that followed 
had direct meaning and relevance. 

A field trip to investigate nearby Silver 
Lakę became not just any ordinary inquiry 
into the naturę of a lakę, but rather a sym- 
bolic representation of the conflict of 
uses that might be found in any of the 
teachers’ own communities. The assign- 
ment of the teachers to specific roles in 
a mock public hearing on the futurę man- 
agement of Silver Lakę gave them a gen- 
uine feeling of how a forest service man, 
a local selectman, a conservationist, a 
trailer camper or a regional planner would 
act and react in this situation. Afterwards 
an llth grade English teacher remarked: 
“I’m thinking about introducing role- 
playing in my own class. How about Hen¬ 
ry David Thoreau? What would he say 
about a nuclear power plant?” 

The classroom lecture and discussion 
with Professor Jim Knowles, economist at 
Dartmouth, took on a special meaning: 
“Futurę generations are very underrepre- 
sented in the State of the environment. 
And how can you have zero economic 
growth when our whole institutional fab- 
ric, indeed our whole system, is geared to 
maximize economic growth?” 

Again and again, from all different 
angles, the question of a change in values 
came up. “Mr. Vermont Environment,” 
Dick Brett, the president of the Center 
talked about it. Rick Dodge of “Ecology 
Action,” said, “I don’t think it is possible 
for a modern society as it is now con- 
stituted to be strongly ecologically based. 
We need a change, a new value system.” 
Paul Jarvi, a teacher from Harwood 
Union High School in his project group’s 
orał report: “What is an ecologically sen- 
sible life and how can we live it? Hope- 
fully we can make changes in our life 
styles.” An llth grade teacher, Paul La- 
Chance: “A vital part of my English class 
is values. Obviously we have to change 
some of them. We have to be careful with 
the environment, knowing it is fragile.” 

Even among the older, morę expe- 
rienced teachers who had over the years 
developed an attitude of healthy skep- 
ticism, a transformation could be seen 
taking place. Maybe the best example of 
this was to be found in multi-generation 
Vermonter, George Drabble, whose down- 
to-earth horse sense and native skepticism 
scanned the proceedings with a careful, 
objective eye: “I must say I wasn’t too 
impressed when I first got here, the 
bearded and barefoot Staff and all this 
flexibility, the free form stuff. But these 
fellows knew what they were doing. Lve 
learned a lot morę than I expected.” If 
further proof were needed, it came after 
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Professor Knowles’ speech, when Drabble 
raised his voice a notch or two in a vehe- 
ment defense of Director Nelson’s idea — 
of using energy as the basie factor in de- 
termining the success of the economy, 
rather than the gross national product. 

But most important is the Center’s abil- 
ity to open closed or turned off minds. At 
Ripton even the closed minds were 
opened to a new way of thinking about 
the individual and his relationship to the 
environment. Here the “attitude gaps” 
and the phony polarizations seemed to 
dissolve. Genuine differences of opinion 
remained here and there among the teach- 
ers, staff and guests, but what really 
counted was that they were talking and 


listening to each other’s points of view 
with interest and respect. 

So the Vermont Environmental Cen¬ 
ter^ workshop has done a great job in its 
first outing. But what happens to our 
teacher participant when he goes back to 
his school, sometimes as a single voice or 
a minority voice for a “new quality of 
life?” Does he get overwhelmed by the 
status quo and the gross national prod¬ 
uct? 

Frankly I doubt it. Many will transfer 
their enthusiasms and knowledge to other 
teachers who will begin their own search. 

I asked one teacher-participant if he 
would like to come back for another ses¬ 
sion. “Yes, I certainly would, and I would 


bring my principal, a biology teacher, 
two social studies teachers and my wife. 
I’ve never really had this Outlook before.” 

Last year’s teacher-participants were 
not forgotten, either. Andy Nelson and 
his staff kept in touch with them during 
the year to find out how they were doing, 
what problems they had encountered and 
how the staff could help them with their 
three major objectives. These are: de- 
velopment of an environmental cur¬ 
riculum, environmental awareness in early 
elementary classes and (most important 
of all) the introduction of environmental 
attitudes and values into the generał cur¬ 
riculum. 

As I write this in March, Ripton’s Flexi- 
ble Flyer approach seems most apropos, 
for a foot and a half of snów has fallen 
steadily the past three days. The wind is 
whomping the sides of the old farmhouse, 
the lights flickering off and on, creating 
visions of candles and chills. But when 
you read this in late August all that will 
be gone. The ground will be warm, the 
garden ripening, and the lush year will be 
reaching its peak — a time when it is 
“not half so important to know as to feel; 
then to wish for knowledge.” I will be 
puttering in the garden, conjuring up 
ways to disguise myself as a teacher and 
smuggle myself into the next session in 
Ripton hills. oQo 


Activities at the Ripton Center have been greatly expanded sińce the pioneer 
summer session outlined in this article. Starting in January, a college credit 
course in Contemporary Humań Ecology was opened there under the auspices of 
Middlebury College. In June, eight New England college students will begin an 
11-week internship at the Center. The fuli summer Teacher Training Workshops 
will register 140 school teachers infour main courses: Ecology , Natural Resource 
Management, Water Quality and an Experimental Workshop in Environmental 
Education. Meanwhile, the Center staff will be heavily engaged also in special 
conferences and workshops away from the Center. Plans also are being drafted to 
provide for a fulltime staff naturalist to work with groups of visitors to the Center. 
As a part of the CentePs community Environmental Action work, the staff is 
working to establish a regional Environmental Center in Southern Vermont. The 
main source of su p port for the Center is the New England Regional Commission. 



Economics professor James Knowles prouokes liuely debate on the factcrs used to measure the success ofthe economy. 
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As the morning mist begins to lift from the qnict marsh, multitudes of waterfowl takeflight above the silent obseruer. 


When Autumn comes to the Marsh 



T 


ihe sounds from the road faded behind 
as my canoe slid silently through the 
marsh. The fog was rising, everywhere lit 
by the low-climbing sun. It was dawn and 
the time was perfect. Here in nature’s the- 
ater-in-the-round I was an audience ofone. 


a secret tuorld of water birds and animals reveals 
itself to the obseruer armed 
with patience and his camera 
Story and photographs 
by Hanson Carroll 




concealed at center stage. 

As a duck hunter I had been in Addison 
Marsh before. Then I had been mindful of 
silence only to make shooting rangę possi- 
ble. Now, armed only with a camera, I 
wanted to see the marsh in its natural State, 
before the birds learned the opening day 
lesson of the hunter and the hunted. 

Black ducks, Wood ducks and Mallards 
all were here in abundance, sińce this is a 
state-managed marsh. Nonetheless, the 
birds are mistrustful. They are extremely 
wild and crafty, for predators such as the 
fox and coon have whetted their senses. 


There is a time at dawn and again at 
dusk when the Iow light affordscamouliage, 
yet yields just enough intensity for color 
photography. The best times are at each 
end of man’s daily activity, yet when action 
in the marsh is at its zenith. Wondering 
where it will appear, behind which hum- 
mock, provides the visitor’s suspensę. 

The duck is the 1-Wasn’t-Ready bird. 
You approach a likely feeding area — your 
cover good and your breathing silent. You 
know a pair will jump from the right. Your 
camera is ready. Then they explode a pad- 
dle's length away — from behind you. 
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Here one may see a dozen kinds oj ducks, half as many ojgeese, 
as well as otters and other shy water animals. As the dusk 
settles at the day s end, again the marsh seems to come alive. 










Your camera becomes your eye — too 
late. The birds are gone, now nothing but 
specks on the horizon. You click the shut- 
ter defiantly anyway. “Try that again,” you 
mutter to yourself. “Tm ready.” 

The stalk is a gamę of luck. Sometimes 
your shutter’s click does catch the hurried 
grace of surprised creatures of the wild. It 
happens in a split second, measured against 
hours of preparation. 

Now a dead tree looms out of the fog 
ahead. It seems like a great place for a 
moody picture. I pause and think — the 
scene needs foreground action. Maybe it 


will come . . . but nothing. I wait patiently 
like a hitchhiker on an empty road . . . but 
nothing. Some birds to my left seem to 
know I am near. Their feeding chuckle has 
stopped. They listen, but I am silent, con- 
cealed in cattails. A thrown stone solves 
the problem. It lands behind them. The 
ducks flush, a pair leading and a single fol- 
lowing. Unknowingly they make a perfect 
foreground for the dead tree. I feel success- 
ful and a little smug. 

Because of the feed and cover it offers, 
the marsh teems with wildlife activity. This 
can be best observed by an upwind ap- 


proach madę in a silently paddled canoe. 

Later, a morning picture patrol at a 
marsh near Norwich, one-fifth the size of 
Addison, was the most rewarding of all. 
The breeze was strong on my bow, and 
there was constant wind noise in the reeds. 

Two otters appeared in front of me, play- 
ing in the water. I stopped. They looked 
back, then casually continued their fun. 
Motionless and without sound or scent, my 
form was meaningless to them. 

Here again came my exciting reward for 
these hours of silent stalking by canoe in 
the Autumn marshlands. 
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leniioiil Lifes Fali Feast Of Gifts... 



VERMONT LIFE, consid- 
ered by a quarter-million 
readers the nation’s finest 
regional magazine, isthis 
issue commencing its sec- 
ond quarter century. It is 
published quarterly with the 
seasons. Still containing no 
advertising, promotion or 
politics, every new number 
is filled with dozens of 
beautiful photographs and 
intriguing stories of the 
Green Mountain State. 

A gift subscription to this 
handsome magazine will 
bring the fascination and 
beauty of Vermont to your 
friends all the year. 



MISCHIEF IN 
THE MOUNTAINS — 

Thirteen classic tales of 
mystery, criminality, hard- 
ship and humor — folklore 
and incredibly true stories 
of Vermont and Vermonters, 
have been edited by Walter 
Hard and Janet Greene in 
Vermont Life’s great reader. 
Book has 40 special draw- 
ings by Jane Clark Brown. 
Here are stories of Humań 
Hibernation, Widów Ward’s 
naked wedding. Prologue 
is by Lawrence G. Bloch- 
man, epilogue by Chas. T. 
Morrissey. 176 pages. 



Prices, tax and shipping 
information regarding 
these Vermont Life gifts 
are shown on the post- 
paid order envelope 
which is bound in 
this magazine. 


THREE RARE POSTERS — 

Vermont business posters of a 
century ago are now offered in 
theirfull, original colors. Two 
— Gargling Oil for Horses and 
Banigan Rubbers — are repro- 
duced by permission of The Ver- 
mont Country Storę, Rocking- 
ham. The Spavin Cure poster 
comes from Enosburg Falls, 
where the cure was madę. Post¬ 
ers are 16 by 20. Broadside 
comes with each order. 
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VE RMONT: 

A SPECIAL WORLD — 

This widely acclaimed, beautiful 
book is the most extensive color 
pictorial record of Vermont ever 
published. It contains 142 full-color 
views of the Green Mountain area, 
with unusual word pictures of this 
unique State by early travelers. 
Modern writers tell of changes now 
affecting Vermont. A large format 
book. 168 pages. 



THE WALL CALENDAR 
FROM VERMONT LIFE— 

This practical and hand- 
some annual calendar is a 
favorite with thousands. 
It contains 14 beautiful, 
seasonal color scenes. 

THE ENGAGEMENT BOOK 
FROM VERMONT LIFE — 

Desk sized, with a color 
piąte for each season, 53 
black & white photographs 
and calendar notę pages 
each week. Calendars 
printed in limited guantities. 




VERMONT LIFE 
NATURĘ BOOK — 

The best wildlife fea- 
tures from Vermont 
Life. Major articles 
by Ronald Rood, 
others by Edwin Way 
Teale, George Aiken. 
Flowers in color, 
drawings by Rob’t. 
Candy. 200 pages. 



Mfe Bookof 
Naturo 


RONALD ROOD 
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In his unconventional approaches to 
the State of matrimony, Fred Tripp 

LOST ONE -WON ONE 

by John S. Holden 
Drawings by Robert MacLean 


F red Tripp was pushing seventy in 
1928 and ’29 when I spent my sum- 
mers pitching hay onto his wagon at the 
Fillmore Farms (now Fairdale) in Ben- 
nington. He was the best teamster in the 
Walloomsac Valley and one of the best 
storytellers, too. His face had been out- 
doors morę than in through all kinds of 
weather, and it had the same patina as his 
harness leather. 

He knew horses and horses knew him, 
knew enough to behave in his presence. 
He handled the reins with just the right 
amount of tension, or nonę at all when 
the occasion warranted. He had two teeth 
left and they didn’t meet, but this didn’t 
keep him from chewing tobacco. 

Fred was a man with a great deal of 
pride in his skills. Hed never had enough 
money to own a farm, but farming was 
his way of life. He had always had to be a 
hired man. And he had been a teamster 
until long after the tractor took over from 
the work horse. 

For twenty years Fred had worked on 
the slopes of Mt. Anthony, and after Mr. 
Sanford’s death he had moved to the next 
big farm and worked there with just as 
much loyalty and self respect, for Mr. 
Colgate. 

After lunch, if the sun was out, Fred 
would always hitch up to an empty hay 


wagon and head for the field where the 
hay was raked and ready. One day as we 
jounced along to a particularly distant 
field, he told me something personal and 
sad about himself. 

“Johnny, d’I ever tell ya about the 
time I almost married a Georgia peach? I 
was readin’ one of them Western story 
magazines and I seen one of them notices 
about a girl in Blue Ridge, Georgia, who 
was wantin’ a pen pal. We wrote back and 
forth for about six months, and I ended 
up sendin’ her a money order for 


hundTd dollars so’s she could take the 
railroad up here to marry me. 

“Weil, you kin betcha I got me a new 
suit of clothes, some patent leather shoes, 
a haircut and a shave. I was waitin’ at the 
station when her train come in, and the 
next train and the next. And do you know 
I never did hear from that woman again.” 

Another day Fred told me the sequel. 
He had gone, as was his annual custom, 
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young farmer from over Bennington way 
has indicated his intention to take up our 
offer if there is an eligible young lady 
willing to take up with him.” 

Fred explained what happened: “After 
that it was awful quiet around there for a 
long time, and everyone seemed to be 
lookin’ at me. Finally, I seen a move- 
ment in the crowd. Seemed like a pas- 
sageway just sort of opened up between 
me and this girl. As she come forward 
toward me I looked and looked, and, 
Johnny, I just knowed we’d go good in 
double harness. That was morn thirty 
years ago and we’ve been teamin’ to- 
gether ever sińce. 


“And do you know, they didn’t stop at 
no hund’rd dollars. They give us the 
double bed we’re still sleepin’ in, a set of 
china, pots and pans, table and chairs — 
most everythin’ we needed to set up 
housekeepin’. The ladies who won all the 
prizes for canned goods even seen to it 
that we had a pantry fuli of their best 
piekłeś, beans, mincemeat and such like 
to start us off right.” 

While I can’t promise that Fred re- 
membered correctly the exact words of 
the barker, the essential details of this 
story are true and verifiable in Benning¬ 
ton and Cambridge today. Fred was 
hardly young when he took this step into 
double harness — close to forty he was — 
and they kept the vows “till death did 
them part.” 


li, 


to the country fair at Cambridge, N.Y. 
As he entered the grounds he heard a 
barker making an unusual announcement: 

“Ladees and gentilmen, the merchants 
of this here prosperous town of Cam¬ 
bridge have put up a purse — I have the 
money right here — of one hundred 
dollars, which will be given to the first 
couple that will step forward and be mar- 
ried right here on these fairgrounds in 
front of the people assembled.” 

Fred admitted he polished his boots on 
the back of his pant legs and walked up 
to the barker. He said he was ready if 
there was a likely lady to accept him. 

The barker stepped back up on his 
soap box and sang out again. There was 
pride in Fred’s voice as he quoted him: 

“This here prosperous and handsome 




















Each corn husk doli in this congregation differs from the other in subtle details. 
Mrs. Yahkub in her Plaitifield hotne, opposite, starts intricate body covering oj a doli 
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DOLLS 

Una Yahkub 
has skillfully revived 
an ancient craft. 
by Faire Edwards 
Photographs by 
Norman MacIyer 












S he measures nine inches of pure 
American charm and half the people 
who see her, want to know who madę her 
and how. Any woman — from kinder- 
gartener to grandmother — is enchanted 
by a corn husk doli. 

“I couldn’t say, really, where the corn 
husk doli came from originally,” says 
Una Ritchie Yahkub of Plainfield. “My 
sister, Mrs. Leon Deschamps, started 
making them around 35 years ago. And 
then the other sisters got to making them 
. . . and they got me to doing it, too, 
helping them fili their orders.” 

Una Yahkub is one of the fourteen 
children of the Ritchie family, known for 


“Actually, aside from helping out my 
sisters, I madę these dolls for the people 
in the Adult Degree Classes at Goddard 
in the summer, with proceeds going to 
Indian and Biafra relief. Then other 
people asked me to make them for local 
buyers.” She now ships from fifty to a 
hundred each month. “My biggest sale 
was to the Doli Club convention in 
Burlington, where they used them as 
favors at the banquet. They had the tables 
decorated with corn stalks and a doli for 
each place. They said it was really very 
nice.” 

Mrs. Yahkub came to this type of 
handwork naturally. As a child, she had 


“Here’s how we do it: First we dress 
the arms and put them onto the heads, 
which have already been madę from corn 
shucks over cotton. These arms are wires 
so we can bend them into morę realistic 
positions. Some of the old dolls used to 
have narrow strips of the husks braided 
for arms. But you couldn’t really do 
much with them. 

“Then you dress the body, covering 
over the shoulders and tying it at the 
waist. If she’s going to wear an apron, you 
put the apron straps on. Then it’s time for 
the skirt. You put that on bottom-side up 
and tie it and draw the skirt down over 
the tie so it won’t show. After that you 



their singing of the old Appalachian 
songs. Her childhood was spent beside 
Clear Creek in Viper, Kentucky. She’s 
able to find many resemblances between 
her native mountains and those of Ver- 
mont. And of mountain people in the 
two States. “Even many of the word end- 
ings are similar,” she noted. She came to 
Vermont via Wellesley and a career as 
teacher and wife of Thomas Yahkub, a 
professor at Goddard College. It’s no 
coincidence that the porch where she 
works in good weather, looks out over 
the valley to the ranges beyond. Its only 
right and natural. 


learned to respect traditional crafts both 
at home and in the settlement school 
where the young teachers, many of them 
Wellesley graduates, told her she’d go to 
Wellesley some day. The school en- 
couraged both students and neighbors in 
crafts. “I remember my great-aunt Cord 
was wonderful at finding an old basket 
and figuring out how it was woven so she 
could copy it. She told me she had 
studied it out.” She smiled at the recol- 
lection. “Two of my sisters demonstrated 
making these dolls at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution during a crafts program. They 
enjoyed it.” Another smile. She went on: 


put the petticoats on . . . with each one 
just a bit lower than the one before so her 
waist won’t be too lumpy. 

“Hair? . . . Weil if I can get the right 
kind of corn silk, I use it. Some years it’s 
so dry and crisp that it breaks off right 
away. Then I use whatever I can beg of 
old wigs or other materials! 

“Faces are the most important part of 
the dolls. If you make a mistake putting 
on the indelible colors, you have blown 
the whole job. Two hours of work for 
nothing! 

“I put a little paper tissue inside the 
skirts to hołd them in shape. Each doli 
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An arrangement ojlittle Quaker ladies with brooms or babies, others with crocheted hats and baskets. 


has some kind of head covering. A Quak- 
er cap, perhaps. If she’s a Quaker lady she 
doesrft get any ornamental stitching on 
her skirt, of course. That wouldn’t be in 
character. Quaker ladies get either a baby 
or a broom to hołd.” Morę worldly types 
have hats crocheted of raffia and carry 
baskets to match. 

There’s nothing in Una Yahkub’s direc- 
tions to mention the pleasant quality of 
the dolls’ expressions. They seem exactly 
right as the product of a trim grandmother 
with merry eyes and quiet intelligence. 

“Materials are a problem,” she says. 
“Time was when every farmer had a corn 
crib. Now corn goes into choppers and 
becomes silage. Farmers don’t throw 
their corn into the barn loft and let it 


season as they used to. It means I have 
to buy Mexican husks, bleached with 
sulphur.” She sometimes refers to them 
as “shucks” ... the older term. “We dye 
them with ordinary commercial dyes, just 
as you buy in the storę in town.” The 
color of the husks grays the dyes enough 
to take off the harshness of the colors. 

In addition to being dyed, the husks 
must be pre-soaked to exactly the right 
degree of moisture before being used, just 
like basket materials, in order to have 
them in proper working condition. 

“I do a whole batch at a time,” she 
says. Actually you can’t take one doli all 
the way through at a single time. For in- 
stance, the skirt would have to dry before 
it could take the glue that holds it to- 


gether at the “seam” in the back. “When 
I get a batch finished,” she adds, “I always 
storę them on this bookshelf. It’s a good 
place to keep them and the shelf height 
helps me to get them trimmed off to a 
fairly uniform size. 

“Of course, we develop new ways of 
doing things as we go along. Sometimes 
you do a thing the same way for years. 
Then suddenly you get a new idea and 
try it . . . and you’ve found a better way. 

“You ask if I get lonely working here 
at home. I thought I might, when I stopped 
teaching over at Cabot High School, but 
I haven’t found it that way. The time 
seems to go by very fast and” — looking 
out the window — “who could be lonely 
here?” ctfo 
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LIYING HERITAGE 



CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

DIRECTOR, YERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Puns 


V ermont humor is thriving these days. Allen R. Foley, the 
retired Professor of Fiistory at Dartmouth College who rep- 
resents the town of Norwich in the Vermont Legislature, first 
madę a phonograph record of his famous Vermont stories and 
now has put many of them into a book entitled What The Old- 
Timer Said that the Stephen Greene Press of Brattleboro has 
published at $1.95 per copy. The Vermont Historical Society 
and the Charles E. Tuttle Company of Rutland and Tokyo, 
Japan, are publishing an anthology called The Prose Of Royall 
Tyler which contains some rich and entertaining specimens of 
American humor by this famous author who lived in Brattle¬ 
boro and Guilford. Collections of Yankee anecdotes gathered by 
the late Dr. Donald Asselin, a native of St. Johnsbury, are still 
widely read, and the records madę by Francis Colburn ( The 
Graduation Address, The Campaign Speech , Barn Talk) about 
Vermonters he has met in travels between Burlington and Crafts- 
bury still sell briskly. 

But the pun, that lowly but durable form of humor, is being 
neglected in the current attention to Vermont humor. This is 
regrettable because our forebears in Vermont apparently took 
great pleasure in telling puns. This feature of the Vermont heri- 
tage deserves morę than a passing glance. 

Vermont newspapers in the 19th century, for example, were 
fuli of puns. Many a researcher turning the pages of these old 
weeklies and dailies in search of some tidbit about a historical 
topie he is pursuing, has been pleasantly entertained by coming 
unexpectedly upon accounts like Mikę Howe’s encounter with 
the local postmaster: 

“Any mail for Mikę Howe?” asked Mikę. 

“No mail for anybody’s cow,” replied the postmaster. 
Similarly, we read in these old newspapers that: 

“A baker is a kneady individual.” 

Or that: 

“The kind of wood with the most bark is dogwood.” 

Or that: 

“You should never tell a secret in a cornfield because it is fuli 
of ears.” 

Indeed, our 19th century forebears not only read these puns 
avidly in their newspapers but often clipped them and pasted 
them into their scrapbooks. One can imagine them reading 
aloud from these scrapbooks as the family sat around the stove 
on cold winter evenings. In the Library of the Vermont His¬ 
torical Society in Montpelier are scrapbooks kept a century ago 
by John D. Powers of Woodstock, and he preserved many puns. 
Here is one about Sydney Smith, the famous British literary 
figurę, who recalled: “I remember once making a joke after a 


meeting of the clergy in Yorkshire, where there was a Rev. Mr. 
Buckie, who never spoke when I proposed his health. I said that 
he was a buckie without a tongue. Most persons on hearing 
laughed, but my next neighbor sat unmoved and sunk in thought. 
At last a quarter of an hour after we had all done, he suddenly 
nudged me, exclaiming, i see now what you meant, Mr. Smith! 
You meant a joke!’ Yes, sir,’ I said, \ believe I did.’ Upon which 
he began laughing so heartily that 1 thought he would choke, 
and I was obliged to pat him on the back.” 

Puns on people’s names were not uncommon, and puns on 
the names of newly-wedded couples seemed especially popular. 
Thus we find gems like this one: 

Mr. Nettle was recently married to a Miss Thorn. 

That’s what you might cali a prickly pair. 

When it was noted that a couple from Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, a Mr. Johnson and a Miss Hall, had come to Weathers- 
field, Vermont, to be married, a punster quipped: 

Fishing this side the river, 

He could not get a bite, 

But Crossing to the other shore, 

He got a Hall by night. 

Another example, when a Mr. James Bee married a Miss Martha 
Ann Flower in 1842: 

Weil has this little busy Bee 
Improved each shining hour; 

He gathers honey now all day 
From one sweet, chosen Flower, 

And from this hive, if Heaven please, 

He’ll raise a swarm of little Bees. 

Still another, when Mr. Double married Miss Singleton: 

A prudent maid to change her fate 
From solitary trouble; 

She wisely left the Single State, 

And turn’d into the Double. 

And a finał specimen, from Manchester, Vermont, where Ira 
Cooper married Miss Betsey Goodenough, of Hancock, in 1822: 

Hoop poles with us are rather Iow, 

And times we own are tough, 

Since Coopers must to Hancock go 
To get one Good-enough. 

Advertisements in the newspapers also featured puns. Mr. M. 
K. Paine of Windsor, Vermont, an apothecary who manufac- 
tured a cure for pain (pardon the pun, but be alert — it s com¬ 
ing again) called Paine’s Green Mountain Balm of Gilead and 
Cedar Plaster, published this ad in 1874: 

Though doctors often disagree 
About their precious doses, 

And scarcely any two alike 
Make out a diagnosis, 

There is one most essential point 
Where each will each sustain, 

And that’s the seeming paradox, 

That Paine can banish pain. 

Though all are heir to many ills; 

Air is not ill for all; 

Then let your horses haul you to 
“Apothecaries’ Hall.” 

There you will find your balm in Balm, 

(Twill cost you little pelf,) 

There Paine himself will hail you, 

And you’11 soon be hale yourself. 

Paine then related how men of different nationalities had 
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used his balm and plaster to cure their ills. Here is one example: 

Next entered in a gentleman 

From the Emerald Isle, most surely. 

“Faith! here’s me foot off with an ax, 

I ax ye, can ye cure me?” 

The Plaster soon did heal his heel, 

He limps not as he goes, 

And, toeless though he entered there, 

In toto are his toes! 

Public men in the 19th century seemed morę willing to pun 
in that era than politicians of the present day. William Maxwell 
Evarts (1818-1891), the famous lawyer who defended Andrew 
Johnson in his impeachment trial and also represented the Re- 
publican National Committee in the disputed election of 1876 
between Rutherford Hayes and Samuel Tilden, was widely 
known as a punster. Evarts was the son of a Sunderland, Ver- 
mont, native, and he learned his law by reading in a lawyer’s Of¬ 
fice in Windsor; when Hayes became President he appointed 
Evarts to serve as Secretary of State, and Evarts was besieged by 
office-seekers looking for patronage appointments. Many of 
these people wanted to be appointed to American consulates 
around the world, so Evarts threatened to put a sign above his 
door: “Come, ye disconsulate.” On another occasion, when con- 
fronted by a crowd of patronage-seekers, he noted, “This is the 
largest collection for foreign missions I ever saw.” Evarts is the 
man who observed that George Washington was able to throw 
a dollar across the Rappahannock River because “the dollar 
went farther in those days.” Rufus Choate, another legał giant 
of the 19th century, said Evarts was the quickest witted man 
that he had ever met on either side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Stephen A. Douglas, the native of Brandon, Vermont, who 
became an Illinois Senator and ran against Abraham Lincoln in 
1860 as the Democratic Presidential candidate, was a man of 
very little wit and humor. Yet the late Allan Nevins, the eminent 
American historian, noted that a pun once revealed itself in one 
of Douglas’ speeches. “In his attack on Jefferson Davis in the 
Senate after the Charleston Convention of 1860,” Nevins wrote, 
“he [Douglas] harked back to the old battle of 1850 in Mis- 
sissippi, when Davis and Henry S. Foote ran for senator with 
acceptance or rejection of Clay’s Compromise as the issue be¬ 
tween them, and Davis was defeated. ‘Mississippi,’ said Doug¬ 
las, ‘put her Foote on Davis.’ ” 

In other ways the public business has often involved punning. 
A woman named Angelinę Bisbee applied for a teaching job in 
Weston, Vermont, in the 1850’s. The director of schools in 
Weston was a busy man, so he gave her an examination that 
consisted of a single ąuestion. That question was to spell the 
words in this sentence: “Parę me a pair of pears.” She spelled it 
correctly and was hired. 

Today one rarely sees or hears a pun that is worth repeating. 
But not long ago the General Electric News, published for em- 
ployees at the GE plant in Burlington, Vermont, had one which 
seems to prove that Vermonters still are partial to puns. 

The maharajah of an interior Indian province decreed that 
no wild animals could be killed. Soon the country was over- 
run by man-eating tigers, lions, panthers and boars. The 
people could stand it no longer and gave the maharajah the 
heave-ho. And this was the first instance on record when the 
reign was called on account of gamę. 

Puns are contemptible and often greeted, understandably, 
with groans. On the other hand they deserve a telling now and 
then just to keep them alive. At least our forebears liked them, 
even if you, after wading through this column, feel punished 
(groan) by reading so many. 


Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


When a customer on his route gave Postman Steve Calabresi of 
East Rochester, N.Y. a Yermont Life subscription, a trying situa- 
tion developed. 

Delivering the donor’s Spring copy, Mr. Calabresi wrote us, 
he noticed his own address label was stuck on too, giving him 
“no choice but to deliver the magazine to him, rather than to 
keep it for myself.” 

VL, of course, came to the immediate rescue with a replace- 
ment for the postman. 

After many years of frustration, Yermont Life, starting last issue, 
finally is providing a Kraft wrapper for its subscribers’ copies. 
Please retrieve the address label therefrom, however, if you 
write us about the subscription. 



Fred Conkling Seymour, associate curator of the Pringle 
Herbarium at University of Vermont, notes that Vermont pos- 
sesses a record .20 wild flower species per square mile. New 
England as a whole has only .043 species per square mile. 

Reason for Vermont’s riches, Mr. Seymour says, is its rangę 
of soils, elevations and temperatures. Here, too, are rare species 
such as a goldenrod found in Vermont only on Gardiner’s Is- 
land, a relic from the area’s ancient, oceanie past. 

Flora of Yermont, a book for botanists, has been issued re- 
cently in its fourth edition by Curator Seymour. It may be or- 
dered from the University of Vermont bookstore. 

The celebrated Tunbridge World’s Fair is observing its centen- 
nial this Fali. Notę our related Cover II photograph and Mr. 
Whitney’s article on the Contra Dancers, who always appear at 
the Fair. Features on the Tunbridge Fair graced our very first 
issue — the Autumn of 1946 — and again the Autumn of 1964. 


Notę to Subscribers: Change of address must be received 8 weeks 
prior to publication to insure continuous delivery of magazine. 
Magazine is published at the end of the months of August, No- 
vember, February and May. 
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Readers may remember that some time ago the Postboy was 
taken in by the stock story of the elephant and the Volkswagen. 
And so he viewed with some skepticism a report which reached 
him early this year from Barbara 0’Donnell of Derry, N.H. She 
called it "The Tale of the Bug on the Bear.” 

It seems that several summers ago a traveler on Route 5 just 
south of Newport came upon this startling sight: There on the 
road stood a Volkswagen which contained two ladies (retired 
teachers from upstate New York it developed). What was unusu- 
al about it, was that a large black bear was pinned beneath the 
smali car and was struggling violently to get out, teetering the 
“bug” in alarming fashion. 

The teachers dared not attempt an escape themselves. The wit- 
ness spęd away, quickly secured a State Trooper and later a 
Gamę Warden. While the cautious arrivals were trying to figurę 
out a solution, the bear found it himself. He finally wrenched 
free and fled into the roadside woods. Although somewhat shak- 
en, both the ladies and the “bug” were unscathed and continued 
on their journey. 

The above tale the Postboy can stand by. It has been sub- 
stantiated by Warden Scott Rowden and Chief Warden Walter 
Cabell, whose main regret is that he wasn’t there to see it him¬ 
self. 

The correct labeling of tree species appears to be a recurring 
problem for the Postboy. The frosted tree in our past Winter 
issue, photographed by Winston Pote, comes under question by 
Elmer Gove, prominent Burlington horticulturalist and special- 
ist in gladioli. We called it a weeping willow, but Mr. Gove 
holds out for an elm. Could there be a weeping elm? 

The old ploy of borrowing Vermont’s scenery has come up 
again. A friend in Bridgeport has sent us the covers of Connecti¬ 
cut Circles November-December issue. This magazine, which 
is old enough to know better, carries a beautiful winter village 
scene on its front cover. The title page says: “Connecticut at 
Christmas Time . . . There’s no place on earth quite so wonder- 
ful, beautiful and friendly.” 

That may well be, but the scene is Lower Waterford, Vermont. 
That is the Connecticut River which shows way off in the dis- 
tance, though. 

Educator Scott Hastings, Jr. of Woodstock, whose sparetime 
talents with lutes and bagpipes have been commented upon be- 
fore in these pages, is undertaking a research project which will 
be of interest to many. This is the long-range accumulation of 
the traditional Vermont lorę and language which is passed on 
by successive generations of Vermont children. 

Mr. Hastings’ project will start with interviewing Vermonters 
— mainly children — to record and tracę orał traditions such 
as nonsense rhymes, tangletalk, word-twisters, tales that never 
end, ghost stories, jeers, riddles, parodies of nursery rhymes, bets, 
bargains, tricks, and the like. 

Mr. Hastings will be most interested to hear from Vermont- 
ers anywhere who recall these things which as children they 
learned from other children. His address is 3 Golf Avenue, 
Woodstock, Vermont 05091. 

An error in our Winter issue has been pointed out by Miss Elsie 
Garvin of Rochester, N.Y., that fountainhead of photographic 
knowledge: The enlarged images of snowflakes are "photomicro- 
graphs.” Microphotographs, which we termed them, would be 
reduced photographs. 

And there’s the question raised by old friend, Irving Senne of 
Scarborough, Maine about our 25th Anniversary Issue, so des- 


ignated last Fali. He’s quite right, the Postboy must admit, that 
the past summer’s issue completed our first quarter century, and 
last Autumn’s only began our 25th year. 

When Walter L. Kennedy, Speaker of the Vermont House, was 
elected Moderator of Town Meeting at Chelsea last March, he 
appeared to set off a chain reaction. 

His brother, James, was elected town clerk and treasurer. His 
nephew, Neil, was elected a selectman, and his sister-in-law, 
Phyllis, an auditor; another brother, Jack, fire warden; his son, 
Ernest, constable; his grandson, Richard Colby, second select¬ 
man; his son-in-law, Lawrence Lyon, a lister; another son-in- 
law, Hollister Martin, town grand juror; and his brother-in-law, 
Glenn Sanborn, fire chief. 



The annual spawning run of big pikę from Lakę Champlain up 
the Missisquoi River always is news in northwestern Vermont. 
But when Tammy Reynolds, fishing alone, came ashore on April 
17th with a four pounder, Richard Reynolds now claimed a 
new record of sorts, for Tammy. She is his part-Labrador dog. 

Another Autumn celebrant in Vermont this year is the Vermont 
State Grange, which begins observances October 21 to 23 at St. 
Johnsbury. Here the Vermont Grange began a century ago at 
the old Union School House. The Vermont State Grange, which 
is primarily dedicated to community betterment, now numbers 
150 subordinate and twenty-two Pomona granges. 

Spring fever exhibited itself notably this year — again in the 
north. Four-year-old Stephanne Menard of Sutton, Quebec 
as reported in the St. Albans Leader — somehow clambered 
unobserved up the ladder of a Canadian Pacific freight car near 
his home. Some hours later and seven miles away, the French- 
speaking youngster was found by frantic searchers, unharmed 
and wandering on the streets of Richford, Vermont. 

When the Middlebury Union High SchooPs American Studies 
class discovered last Spring that a piece of historie ground might 
be sold for development, they launched a notable and ambitious 
effort. 

A vital sixteen acres of the Revolutionary War site, Mt. In- 
dependence, was on the open market. The State had long tried to 
buy it, but had failed to secure the funds. 

So now the Middlebury youngsters are hard at work, trying 
to raise $30,000. They want to buy the land and give it to the 
State, which already owns part of the tract. Contributions to the 
students’ effort, tax deductible, may be sent to Mount Inde- 
pendence Associates, Inc., c/o Secretary of State, Montpelier, 
Yermont 05602. 
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On Buying 
Country Property 


SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


T have just received a letter which opens — “Our family is se- 
1 riously considering the purchase of a home in Vermont . . 
And, with the firm conviction that there are many others in the 
same situation, I will try to answer some of the ąuestions raised 
in that letter, along with other ąuestions which might be to the 
point. 

Like most other people who are contemplating a move Ver- 
montward, my correspondents are familiar, to a certain extent, 
with the State. In fact I should think that it would be this first- 
hand knowledge of the country and its people which inspired in 
most instances the wish to own ... “a piece of land not so 
very large, and near the house an ever-flowing spring of water, 
and above this a bit of woodland,” as Horace once put it. 

Actually the first consideration in making such a move is 
“What will it cost?” This most important ąuestion can be an- 
swered only in very generał terms. 

Actually, there are two factors operating upon the price struc- 
ture, of which the first is the recent influx of the land developers. 
There seems to be a rather ominous advance along this front in 
Vermont, but far-sighted environmentaI reąuirements estab- 
lished last year by State law, and local zoning ordinances, are 
making Vermont increasingly less attractive as a field for specu- 
lative real estate developments. 

In any events, the members of the audience to which this es- 
say is addressed, in my view of it, are not particularly interested 
in buying one-acre plots in some high-powered development, 
having been lured by the extravagant enticements of ąuestion- 
able publicity. Nevertheless, the possibility of high profits has en- 
couraged operators to pay high prices, and these have forced up 
values. 

The other price factor has been the gradual preemption of 
especially desirable property within reasonable distances from 
the ski areas. Thus the law of supply and demand comes into 
play, and the prices go up on the land still available in these 
places. At any ratę, information concerning such properties can 
be obtained from the promoters and from the local real estate 
dealers. 

The letter of which I spoke concerns itself with different mat- 
ters, and it might have been written by any one of many people 
I have in mind. The letter goes on to say: “Correspondence with 
realtors has not proved rewarding. We need some unbiased ad- 
vice based on sympathy, experience and understanding, . . and 
this advice I will try to give here. 

My correspondents have not had the leisure to make extensive 
tours in search of their dream place, and the first ąuestion they 


ask is: “Where in Vermont would you suggest we direct our 
search?” 

This is the most difficult ąuestion of all to answer. The first 
thing would be to steer elear of the ski areas. I hesitate to be 
explicit here, but roughly one would have to exclude most of 
Bennington and Windham and parts of Windsor and Rutland 
Counties; the Mad River Valley area; and ąuite a circle of com- 
munities surrounding Mt. Mansfield. This is not to say that suit- 
able lands are not available in these areas — merely that if the 
field is to be narrowed, here is the way to start. 

Next thing to do is to borrow a copy of The New Vermont 
Guide , Stephen Greene Press (and now out of print), or get a 
copy of Vermont , A Guide to the Green Mountain State, 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, $7.95), a book of 450 pages and re- 
plete with information covering every city, town and village in 
the State (with a bit of misinformation thrown in for good luck). 
Time spent poring over these reference works should help in 
carrying the process of elimination along a bit further. 

If certain spots seem to be morę attractive than others, select 
the favored few and write to the Town Clerk of the town. With 
any luck at all you should be able to get answers to the following 
ąuestions: 

What is the tax ratę; the proportion of the true market value 
to the amount at which the lands are set down in the Grand List; 
the number of properties presently for sale in the town; the 
schools, both primary and secondary; and, if possible, can he 
supply a copy of the latest Town Report? 

In explanation, I may point out that in each town the Listers 
(our ąuaint word for appraisers) evaluate each piece of property 
in town at its fair market value and then set down its price for 
taxing at a fixed proportion of its value — say 50 per cent. Fig- 
ured individually it works this way: Fair market value of your 
property is $20,000. Fifty per cent of this is $10,000. One per- 
cent of this is $100. The current town tax ratę as voted is $7. 
Your tax bill is $700. 

Complicated? Surę, but that’s the way it is. Actually the only 
thing that really matters is the size of the check you write. 
Whether this is exorbitant or not can only be determined by com- 
paring the amount paid with similar property some other place. 

On this basis I think it will be found that real estate taxes are 
relatively Iow in Vermont. Acutually the decisive factor is the 
way in which each town spends its money; and unfortunately 
there is a universal tendency in towns to spend whatever money 
is available. In a time when real estate values are rising, the 
grand lists inerease. And sińce the tax ratę is seldom lowered, 
the effect is that morę money is poured into the town coffers, to 
be spent on ever morę and expensive town services. 

It would be sensible, furthermore, to inąuire into the local 
public utility rates. These vary in Vermont depending upon what 
company or cooperative supplies the power. But they do not dif- 
fer significantly in rural areas. They seem to be consistently and 
sufficiently high as to make heating with electricity relatively 
expensive. There is little natural gas available in Vermont, and 
in the rural areas, if gas is used, it usually comes from bottles or 
tanks. 

One other caution: in northern climes, where heavy, wet snów 
and the formation of ice can break the lines, the householder 
who depends entirely on electricity — for his heat, cooking and 
water supply — can be in for a bad time when there is a power 
failure. 

But I must say that such failures are less freąuent or at least 
of shorter duration in rural Vermont than they often are in the 
city. My son heats with gas plus fireplaces, and does not find that 
it is extravagant. We heat with fuel oil (having converted from 
wood), and this is a bit less expensive. There is one house in this 
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village heated by electricity, and that is for part-time occupan- 
cy. It is my impression that for year-round use this is an expen- 
sive proposition. 

It is imperative that dwellings be madę as air tight as possible. 
The use of insulation is a must in these times when every room 
in the house is heated. In olden days, when only the kitchen and 
Iivingroom were heated, the pot-bellied wood stoves could keep 
one warm, if one stayed close enough. Feather puffs sufficed in 
the bedrooms. 

Water is not supplied by water companies in the rural areas, 
nor is sewage disposed of by discharge into a municipal sewer. 
Thus both of these requirements must be assessed before any 
finał commitment is madę. If you neglect sensible consideration 
of these things, you may discover impossible conditions when 
it is too late. 

Rural water supplies come either from wells or springs. The 
wells can be stone-lined hołes in the ground reaching down to 
ground water (which may be from ten to thirty feet below the 
surface.) But these sources of supply, except in rare instances, 
will be found inadequate. For here as everywhere else, the level 
of the water table is dropping, and the seepage into shallow wells 
is too slow to supply water for the uses to which we all have be- 
come accustomed: flush toilets, washing machines, daily hot 
showers, etc. 

The other kind is the driven well, where a machinę drills a 
five- or six-inch hole into the ground close by the house, the 
metal casing descending as the hole deepens. These wells often 
are referred to erroneously as “Artesian,” for unless the water in 
the casing rises to or above the surface, the well is not truły “Ar- 
tesian.” Such wells in Vermont are as scarce as piebald chick- 
adees. 

Thus most driven wells have to have a pump to bring the wa¬ 
ter up and provide pressure, and that pump must be driven by 
electricity. 

The cost of drilling these wells varies slightly from area to 
area, but it amounts roughly to eight dollars a foot. The drill 
man will tell you what flow per minutę you require, and if he is 
honest he will stop drilling when this flow is achieved. The cost 
of the pump is extra, and from local experience I should say the 
average cost of a driven well is about $1,500. But beware of 
geological pitfalls. lnquire about the depth of wells in your im- 
mediate neighborhood, for the cost depends on how deep the 
driller has to go to find an adequate vein of water. 

Spring water is the ideał supply, particularly if the source is 
higher than the highest intended point of discharge and the 
spring’s flow is always adequate. 

However, there is a dark side to this lovely, bucolic picture 
of having your own spring. Springs, morę often than not, are 
contaminated by the seepage of surface water, and all must be 
tested for purity before they can be safely used. 

The other side of the water problem is sewage. Direct dis¬ 
charge into any stream is forbidden by law, so this simple ex- 
pedient of the oldtimers is denied us — and a good thing, too. 
The answer is the installation of an adequate 500 galion or larger 
septic tank, complete with a drainage field, properly laid out so 
that all of the effluent is eventually absorbed in the ground. 

I can’t give you exact figures, but you had better be prepared 
to sink a thousand dollars in this project, along with the tank, 
unless you find sandy and gravelly soil to discharge into. These 
points all must be looked into before your finał decision is madę. 

In the matter of schools, there is, to my mind, a horrendous 
trend in these times toward consolidation at all levels — this in 
spite of the fact that the most recent evidence seems to indicate 
that primary education is best achieved in smali, local schools 
where several grades are conducted within the same class. 


In other words, the smali, one- or two-room schools where 
the kids walked to class did a better job in the past than the huge, 
gadgeted, expensive, brick and glass institutions which are now 
erupting all over the rural countryside. 

My advice — and I speak from experience — is not to be dis- 
couraged if you discover the location you have selected offers 
naught but the old-fashioned, rural grade school. Secondary 
schools are another story, and there are few places in Vermont 
where access to a good, modern high school is not now available. 

If your search leads you really far out and way back, there 
are some other considerations to be studied. If your place is be- 
yond the present power lines, be surę to ascertain how much it is 
going to cost to have these lines extended. This is not now the 
problem that it was in the days when the Ogdens came to Ver- 
mont. Our initial inquiries madę it elear that we could not pos- 
sibly meet the requirements of the power company. For about 
the first twenty years of our residence here, therefore, we got 
along without electricity. And I must say that we got along very 
well indeed. 

Electricity is the handmaiden of modern technology, whose 
inexorable advance is really terrifying. Once you have the use of 
electricity you cannot get along without it. The memory of hap¬ 
py, less frenetic days B.E. is lost before you whip up the first 
souffle in the electric blender. 

The proliferation of electrically-operated gadgets shows no 
sign of abating. Until it does, there is not much sense in getting 
upset about the deterioration of our environment. The demand 
for electric power is the devil in the machinę. The depletion of 
our natural resources and the fouling of our environment springs 
from this most important single source. 

It is futile to talk of control unless this point is recognized. 
Here in Vermont the answer to inereased demand for electricity 
seems to be atomie power plants, and on this controversial sub- 
ject all the facts are not in. 

One other aspect to being far in and way out cannot be over- 
looked. This is the matter of accessibility. 

The place you have lost your heart to was once occupied by a 
family whose means of transportation required no morę than a 
narrow road winding its way between high banks, belly deep in 
snów in Winter and knee deep in mud in the Spring. In Summer 
the dust was taken for granted. 

So, dear friend, take heed of this point. You may be able to 
get by with some sort of four-wheel drive vehicle, but this means 
you will want some other form of transportation garaged out on 
the blacktop. Not only will you have your moments of despair, 
but the town fathers will find it impossible to supply the services 
you demand. 

Once long ago a man and wife came to this town, and they 
found their hearts’ desire in just such a place as I have described. 
The first Winter produced a crisis of major proportions. As a 
selectman, I could not see it possible to supply them a road for 
automobile traffic, and here I came face to face with bitterness 
and hatred 1 had not experienced before in all my life. 

During the first Winter these people gave up. Even later, in 
the Summertime, they found the isolation and loneliness unen- 
durable, and so they sold the place. As of now a nice family with 
sporting blood, young muscles and a Jeep are making some sort 
of a go of it during their Winter vacations. The town now has 
morę money, and the road has been improved. But still this place 
is not suitable for year-round occupancy. 

I am well aware that all the questions have not been answered, 
and the greatest need — that of help in finding a place — has 
not been met. Within my ability to do so, I shall be glad to an¬ 
swer specific inquiries addressed to me at Yermont Life. But 
please don’t ask of me morę than I can give. ^Oo 
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Fresh corn and shell heans 
combine to make 
an end oj the summer meal 
that once was known as 

MSIQTMT4SH 

by Frank Lieberman 
photograph by Hans on Carroll 


S ummers end; days are shorter and nights begin crisping round 
the edges. The first brilliant red leaves appear on the swamp 
maples on Chedel Hill and down in the valley a wisp of smoke 
rises from a chimney here and there of a morning. 

Our friend in Pomfret says that now he can contemplate a hot 
stove with pleasurable anticipation. Salad meals are definiiely 
on the way out (farewell the countless gallons of iced tea!), and 
though it’s too soon to think of winter’s great thick soups and 
stews, harvest time makes its own hearty contribution to the 
Vermont table. 

A favorite end-of-summer dish is succotash. In Vermont 
its traditionally madę of corn and shell beans. No lima beans. 
It s too hard to grow them in the north country; summers just 
aren’t long enough. But shell beans do well here, so that’s what 
goes into the dish in Vermont. Our friend says he has nothing 
against lima beans but succotash madę with limas is a down- 
country dish. Vermonters frown on it. 

The dish came north with settlers from Massachusetts who 
originally got it from the Indians. They called it something like 
msiąuatash. Several dictionaries all agreed that succotash was 
derived from a Narragansett word, but they varied some on both 
the spelling and meaning of it. One had msiąuatash , defined as 
“fragments.” A second spelled it msikąuatash and gave it mean¬ 
ing as “green corn boiled whole,” while in a third misickąuatash 
came out as “the grains are whole.” 

Recipes for the dish vary almost as much as the definitions, 
but in all cases the basis for it is a mixture of equal parts of corn 
and beans (fresh, dry, frozen or canned) cooked together. Bits 
of ham, salt pork or chipped beef are often added to the dish. 
Onions and/or sweet peppers, red or green, appear in it and 
there are even some Philistines who add sugar. That may be 
acceptable in other parts of the country but not in Vermont. 

Our friend had a nice description of how the dish is tradition¬ 
ally prepared from Gloria Carroll, our photographer’s wife. “It 
was,” she writes, “an end of the summer meal we all looked 
forward to on Grandfather Densmore’s farm in Wilder. It was 
the last of the summer corn which had been saved to pick when 
the shell beans were ripe and the entire family shared in the prep- 
aration of this harvest feast. 

“Grandfather would pick the beans in the morning and we 
girls shelled them. They were put on to cook while Mother was 
making bread. They were covered with water, a smali chunk of 
salt pork was added and after they came to the boil they were 
simmered for forty-five minutes or so until tender, adding morę 
water as needed. Shell beans absorb a good deal. If the beans 
lacked salt it was added when they were almost done. 

“Father picked the sweet corn, Brother husked it and Grand- 
mother sliced it raw off the cob into the pot in which it would be 
cooked, scraping the juice from the cob with a sharp knife. She 
seasoned it simply with salt and pepper and simmered it in its 


juice for three or four minutes. If it was a bit dry she’d add a lit- 
tle water from the beans. 

“While the corn cooked, the beans were drained, then mixed 
into the corn with a generous lump of butter. Finally, before 
serving, a pint of heavy cream was added and the whole dish was 
heated to just under boiling. 

“This succotash was dished out into big soup bowls and 
treated as the main course, like a stew. It was always accom- 
panied by raised bread rolls, hot from the oven. For the rolls 
Mother used a standard white bread recipe and with the last 
kneading cut the dough to bun size, letting it rise on her cookie 
tin and baking the rolls 45 minutes in a 400° oven. 

“Carrot and celery sticks were served with the succotash and 
a tart lemon meringue pie was the favorite for dessert.” 


Our friend likes a lemon meringue pie as well as anyone, but 
with all respect to the Densmores, suggests that the first apples 
of the season might also be considered when it comes to des¬ 
sert, sińce some of the best apples in the country are produced 
in Vermont. His choice is the Northern Spy, extra crisp, sweet 
and juicy. He likes it both for eating and making one of his 
favorite desserts. 

In name and ingredients this dish is first cousin to Apple Pan 
Dowdy. Though its originator is not known, our friend thinks 
he’d like to have met her, sińce she clearly had both a fine crea- 
tive flair and a whimsical turn of mind. Otherwise she couldn’t 
have named it 


APPLE FRUMP (for 4) 


5 large firm apples 
x /i cup browned, but te red 
bread crumbs 
1 cup strong mapie syrup, 
grade B or C 


!/2 cup rai sin s 
Va tspn ground cinnamon 
l A tspn ground nut me g 
grated rind Vi lemon 
3 or 4 slices bread 


Set oven at 400° 

Peel, core and cut the apples in smallish chunks. Stew them 
lightly on Iow heat in the mapie syrup spiced with the cinnamon 
and nutmeg. When barely cooked drain them and save the syrup. 

Spread the breadcrumbs in the bottom of a deep nine-inch 
oven-ware dish or casserole, sprinkle with a few of the raisins 
(the little dried California currants are even better), then pour in 
the drained apples, spread the rest of the raisins on top and 
sprinkle with the grated lemon rind. 

Trim 3 or 4 slices of good sturdy bread, white or dark (our 
friend likes protein bread for this), butter both sides, cut into 
wedges and top the dish with them. Spoon the mapie syrup over 
the bread and into the apples. Bakę 15 minutes or so, until the 
bread is nicely browned. 

Our friend serves this delectable dish quite warm with a gen¬ 
erous dollop of whipped cream. Definitely not for the weight- 
watchers but, as the local saying goes, “wicked good.” oOo 
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vermont life Calendar of Autumn Events 

NOTĘ: Ali dcites are inclusive. This data was compiled last winter, so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director 
Vermont Agency oj Development & Community AJJairs, Montpelier 05602, Jor detailed injormation, supplementary list and highway map. ’ 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year Round: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 
10-5, 1-5 Sun., closed Tues.; Bennington 
Benn. Gallery 10-5; E. Arlington The Can- 
dle Mili 9-5, Sun. 1-5; St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum Art Gallery Mon.-Sat. 10-5; 
Museum & Planetarium 9-4:30; Mont¬ 
pelier Wood Art Gallery; Northfield Nor- 
wich U. Mus.; Burlington Fleming Mu¬ 
seum; Springfield Art & Hist. Society 
Mon.-Fri. 12-4:30; Ferrisburg 4-Winds 
Gallery 10-6; Woodstock Gallery 2, 10-5 
exc. Sun.; So. Royalton Vt. Sugar House 
10-6; Reading Hist. Soc. Wed. 2-5, 7-9 
To Dec. 31: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh 
To Dec. 24: Charlotte Ferry to Essex, N.Y. 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum; Benn. Bat- 
tle Monument; So. Royalton Joseph Smith 
Mem. 8 a.m.-7 p.m. 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 7: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent; 

Shorehani Ferry to Ticonderoga 
To Nov. 1: Shaftsbury Topping Tavern Mus.; 

Manchester Village Deeley Gallery 10-5 
To Oct. 31: Barre Rock of Ages Granite 
tours 8:30-5; Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery 
10:30-5:30; Proctor, Vt. Marble Exhib. 
8:30-5:30 

To Oct. 17: Manchester So. Vt. Art Center 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 closed Mon. 

To Oct. 15: St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5 
weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun.; Addison Gen. 
John Strong Mansion 10-5; Brownington 
Old Stone House Mus.; Warren Gondola 
Lift 9-5; Woodstock Ottauquechee DAR 
Museum Mon., Wed., Fri., 12-4; Web- 
sterville Granite Quarry 7-4; Shelbume 
Mus. 9-5; Proctor Wilson Castle 8-6; Man¬ 
chester Bromley Chair Lift 9:45-5 
To Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus., Sats. 
only Sept.; Vermont State Parks 10-9; No. 
Bennington Gov. McCullough Mansion 
Sat. & Sun. 1-5; Killington Gondola & 
Chairlift 10-5; Chester Depot Chester Art 
Guild Grist Mili 10-5 exc. Mon. 

To Sept. 13: Grafton Westcorner Gallery 
2-5 daily 

To Sept. 11: Weston Playhouse 8:30 p.m. 

FALL SUPPERS 
AUGUST 

28: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5-7 

SEPTEMBER 

4: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5-7; So. 

Newfane Supper 5-7, Sale 3-4 p.m. 

6 : Sheffield Field Day & Barbecue 10 a.m.- 
midnight 

11: BrownsvilIe Sat. Night Supper 5-7 
14: Riverton Chicken Pie Dinner & Supper, 
noon and 5 & 6:30, reserv. 223-5731 
16: Binghamville Sale & Chicken Pie Supper 
5 p.m. on; So. Ryegate Chicken Pie Supper 
5:30 on 


18: BrownsviIle Sat. Night Supper 5-7 
22: Bristol Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 on, 
Bazaar 3-8; E. Arlington Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5 on 

23: Barre Chicken Pie Supper 5 & 6:15, 
Methodist Church 

25: BrownsviIle Sat. Night Supper 5-7; Brad- 
ford Chicken Pie Supper, Cong. Ch. 6:30 
25-26: Granby & Victory Holiday in the 
Hills 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

26: Bridport Chicken Pie Dinner 1 p.m. 

27: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5 p.m., Lunch 
noon 

28: Cabot Beef Stew Dinner, noon, Turkey 
Supper 5 p.m. 

29: Plainfield Com Chowder, noon, Roast 
Beef Supper 5 p.m. 

30-Oct. 1: St. Johnsbury Country Collection 
Sale 9-8, Harvest Supper 5:30, Oct. 1, 
9-12 

OCTOBER 

1: Bamet Pancake Breakfast 8:30-noon, 
Ham Supper 4 p.m. 

2: Groton Lumberjack Breakfast 7-10 a.m., 
Chicken Pie Supper 4:30 on; Brownsville 
Sat. Night Supper 5-7; Bradford Bazaar 
10 a.m. on, Supper 5:30; Jericho Ctr. sup¬ 
per 5:30 on; Rutland Trinity Ch. Turkey 
Supper 5-7:30 

6 : Richmond Bazaar & Chicken Pie Supper 
5 on; Bamet Chicken Pie Supper & Sale 5 
on 

7: New Haven Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 
reservations; Waterbury Center Chicken 
Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, reserv. 244-7558; So. 
Royalton Chicken Pie Supper 5 p.m. 

9: Brownsville Chicken Pie Supper 5-7; 
Greensboro Bend Gamę & Chicken Pie 
Supper 5 on; Windsor Turkey Supper 5:30- 
7; Hartland Chicken Pie Supper & Fair 
5-7; West Newbury Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7; 
So. Pomfret Bazaar & Turkey Supper 5, 6, 
7, 8, reserv. 457-2562; Bethel Fair of 
Four Churches 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Vt. Country 
Supper 4:30 on 

14: Tunbridge Vt. Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 
7, 8, reserv. only 889-3470; Georgia Plain 
Dinner noon-2 p.m., Supper 5, 6, 7, reserv. 
appreciated 

16: Waterbury Center Harvest Supper 5, 6, 

7 & Grange Fair 

21: Montpelier Unitarian Church Chicken 
Pie Supper 6:15 

26: St. Albans Methodist Church Turkey 
Supper 5, 6, 7 

NOV EM BER 

4: Marshfield Harvest Supper 5:30 
6 : Hartland Turkey Supper 4:30-8:30; Putney 
Christmas Sale 2 p.m. Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5:30 on 

11: Barre Universalist Ch. Fair & Coffee 
Hour 9 a.m.-10:30. Lunch 11:30-1, Smor- 
gasbord 5-7, reserv. only 


13: East Dorset Harvest Supper & Sale 5:30; 

Westminster Chicken Pie Supper 5-7 
17-18: St. Johnsbury Methodist Ch. Bazaar, 
Nov. 17 Chicken Pot Pie Supper 5 on, 
Nov. 18, 9-3, Buffet Lunch noon 
18: White River Jct. St. Paul’s Christmas 
Bazaar 10-5, Turkey Supper 5, 6, 7; Dan- 
ville Gamę Supper 5:30 
20: Newfane Hunter’s Supper 5-7; Bradford 
Wild Gamę Supper 5:30 on 
27: Brookline Hunter’s Supper 5:30-7 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

25- 26: Burlington House & Garden Show 1-5 

26- 28: Montpelier Pavilion Arts Festival & 
dedication of Vt. Hist. Soc. new ąuarters 

27: Bennington Circus, Oakerwood Golf 
Course 

28: E. Montpelier Jr. Horse Show, Simon 
Farm 9-5 

30-Sept. 4: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley 
Expos. 

SEPTEMBER 

3-Oct. 17: Stratton Mt. Art Festival 
4: W. Arlington Country Auction 10 a.m. on 
5-11: Rutland State Fair, Sept. 5, 8, 9, 10 
noon-midnite, Sept. 6, 7, 11, 8 a.m.-mid- 
nite 

6 : Guilford Fair, all day 
11: Bennington Mt. Anthony HS, Antique 
Car Show 

16-19: Tunbridge World’s Fair 
23: Rutland Vt. Ayrshire Club Sale 

OCTOBER 

1-2: Montpelier Square Dance Fest., Fri. 8- 
11, Sat. 1:30-4:30, 7-11 

1- 3: Stowe Oktoberfest, Folk musie & dance; 
Weston Playhouse, Antiques Show 10-6, 
lunch served; Danville Water Dowser’s 
Convention; Calais Foliage Festival 

2- 3: Sugarbush Village Sidewalk Art Show; 
Johnson Village Foliage Festival 10-10 

7- 9: Bennington Antique Show & Sale 
8 : Wells River Cong. Church Bazaar 1-5 

8- 9: Montpelier Old Time Fiddlers’ Contest 
& Festival, Fri. 6:30, Sat. 1 & 6:30; Mont¬ 
pelier Vt. Craftsmen Show, Vt. College 

9: Stowe Barn Sale 10:30; Shrewsbury Christ¬ 
mas Bazaar & Tea 1-4; Weston Color Ba¬ 
zaar and Food Sale 10 a.m.; Middletown 
Springs Church Bazaar 11-4; Vergennes 
Methodist Ch. Fali Bazaar 

9- 10: Sugarbush Antique Auct. & Flea 
Market 

16: Woodstock Bazaar & Fashion Show 10 
a.m. on 

NOVEMBER 
18: Fairlee Harvest Sale 2-5 
19: Rutland Trinity Ch. Holiday Bazaar 10-8 
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The Voyages of 
Brian Seaworthy 

An Historical Adventure on Lakę Champlain 


By Ralph Nading Hill 


A thundering crash in a blizzard. The 
great sidewheel steamboat settles by 
her crumpled bow. . . . This is the finał 
climax of a great adventure story, a 
mystery and a folk tale — a fine new 
book by the leading authority on this 
colorful period, when American side- 
wheelers ruled Champlain and the 
other world waterways. 


This is a family kind of book — 
storytelling “in the great tradition of 
Robert Louis Stevenson.” It is a not¬ 
able addition to the American classics 
of sea and rivers — a nostalgie evoca- 
tion of an era now sadly departed from 
American life. 

This beautiful book, containing 37 
great illustrations done by Robert 


Boyajian, is also virtually a handbook 
on the operation of these remarkable 
ships, of the Yankee speech and humor 
of the men who ran them. 

Brian Seaworthy is an exciting yarn, 
written for today’s young people, their 
parents and for their grandparents. As 
Carl Carmer says: “It’s as fresh and 
lively as a spanking breeze off Lakę 
Champlain’s blue waters.” 

Designed in the style of the period 
by John R. Scotford, Jr., beautifully 
typeset and printed, Brian Seaworthy 
is presented with great pride by Ver- 
mont Life and The Vermont Historical 
Society. Order your first edition here 
or from your bookseller. 


A New Yermont Life Book 
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. . . from the Autumn trees 
a song so mystical and calm, 
so fuli of certainties. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 













